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THE WEEK. 





Mr. GLADSTONE was buried 
last Saturday at Westminster 
Abbey with an austere simpli- 
city of ceremonial which en- 
sured that the genuine and universal respect and 
reverence manifested for the dead statesman should 
not be masked by any of the formal and adventitious 
surroundings which too commonly mar the burial of 
the dead. More remarkable, perhaps, even than the 
solemnity and dignity of the ceremony itself was the 
silent and reverent manifestation of popular respect 
and sympathy which took place outside the Abbey 
in honour of the greatest and most effective 
champion of democracy who has ever appeared 
throughout English history. The whole was a 
fitting sequel to the solemn leave-taking of the 
two previous days, when nearly three hundred 
thousand persons passed through Westminster Hall 
to pay the last tribute of respect to the dead—a 
leave-taking which was fitly followed by that of 
representatives of his own special followers from 
all parts of the kingdom; and it found its reflex in 
the memorial services and other signs of mourning 
which were general outside London on the day of the 
funeral. Rarely indeed have such genuine and wide- 
spread demonstrations been evoked even by a Royal 
burial, in spite of the magnified scale on which the 
domestic life of Royalty is viewed by the popular 
eye. Here indeed, as foreign observers have re- 
marked, is a funeral ceremony which is really 
national. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


AMONG the multitude of appreciations of Mr. 
Gladstone’s character which have been given to the 
world from pulpit and platform this week, that of 
Mr. Bryce deserves special notice, because its author, 
like Lord Rosebery, had been for many years asso- 
ciated with the deceased statesman as colleague and 
friend. Speaking at a memorial meeting held at 
Aberdeen on Monday, Mr. Bryce made mention of 
the consistent greatness of Mr. Gladstone in all the 
affairs of life; of the fortitude which had permitted 
no complaint to escape him at his enforced retire- 
ment during the last four years; of his courage, 
which rose with the difficulties of whatever 
enterprise he had in hand; of the imagination 
which vivified his eloquence and his aims; of 
the elevation of his personal character, his 
courtesy, his kindness, his sympathy; of the 
love of freedom and the trust in the people, which 
grew with his years, and was part of that faith in 





human nature which was the outcome of his faith in 


God. Both his Eastern policy and his Irish policy, 
Mr. Bryce declared, were the direct product of his 
deepest convictions, which had been roused by the 
study of the facts; and the former, besides, was 
partly inspired by the consciousness of personal 
responsibility which rested on him, as a member of 
Lord Aberdeen’s Government, for the Crimean War 
and its results. Liberals, of course, did not need to 
be told all this; but there are historians who are not 
Liberals, and it is well they should have something 
else by which to judge Mr. Gladstone than the super- 
ficial estimates of his former rancorous opponents. 
Mr. Bryce made a timely reference to the settlement 
of the Alabama claims, and to American admiration 
for Mr. Gladstone. We were told the other day 
that the Unionist party were the true friends of 
America. The statement is sufficiently absurd on 
the face of it; but it is well that the world should be 
reminded who it was that successfully removed one 
of the two great dangers to the friendship, and did 
his best to remove the other for ever. 





PROJECTS for a Gladstone memorial are multiply- 
ing, but it is clear that no one memorial can be ade- 
quate. A statue isa matter of course, and happily Mr. 
Gladstone’s physical presence offered the sculptor an 
opportunity unusual among modern public men. It 
may be hoped, also, that something will be done by 
the members of the University which reared and 
rejected Mr. Gladstone to commemorate his devo- 
tion to her, and to supply her dire need of 
additional endowments; and that any fund so 
raised will not be devoted either to scholarships 
or to buildings—both of which are redundant— 
but to the promotion of study and _ research. 
It is natural, also, that some special memorial should 
be undertaken by the Liberal party as awhole. And 
as there will probably be a multitude of minor 
memorials—like the bust which the Oxford Union 
Society propose to erect in their rooms—it is 
eminently desirable that Mr. Gladstone’s interest in 
Homer and Greece should not be overlooked. Anin- 
crease in the slender endowments of the British School 
at Athens would be at once a fitting memorial of his 
enthusiasm for Greece—ancient and modern—and a 
compliment sure of appreciation by the Greeks of 
to-day. 

THE lull in the political storm which always 
marks the Whitsuntide holidays has been more 
notable than usual this year, partly owing to the 
ceremony of Saturday last and its after-effects, but 
still more to the remarkable dulness of the domestic 
situation. The only two political speeches of any 
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consequence during the week have been that of 
Sir Edward Clarke to his constituents at Plymouth 
—a wholly unconvincing defence of Lord Salisbury’s 
policy in the Far East, which might be summed up as 
“things might have been very much worse "—and Sir 
Charles Dilke’s on Thursday at Cinderford, in the 
Forest of Dean, which disclaimed any co-operation 
by the speaker in any movement for a change in the 
Liberal leadership, and declared that his own policy 
in foreign affairs was “the national policy as 
distinct from party ties.” That, however, is not 
very helpful: it is only what both parties always 
say (by way of reciprocal exhortation) in a great 
crisis. Sir Charles Dilke was happier in his summing 
up of the foreign policy of the present Government. 
They had demonstrated, he said, that they never 
meant business: and their action had been uni- 
versally condemned. 


Tue political calm will, happily, soon be broken 
again by a bye-election in the Home Counties, which 
will at least serve to spread the light in a district 
which is very backward politically, even though the 
contest should not result in a Liberal success. The 
lamented death of Mr. Abel Smith, M.P. for East 
Herts, whose popularity was largely personal, 
opens the way for a contest, and Mr. E. R. 
Speirs, who contested the seat in 1892, is reported 
to be prepared to stand again. The prospect is 
not at first sight encouraging; the district is under 
the shadow of Hatfield and pervaded by the aroma 
of Hertfordshire ale ; and the spread of the London 
suburbs northward scarcely makes for a Liberal 
success. On the other hand, the City men who 
have settled in the district are not likely to be 
enthusiastic in the support of the Government 
at the present time. Much, too, may be done 
among the agricultural labourers; but the local 
Liberals and the Eighty Club have plenty of hard 
work before them. 


THE hopes of a speedy settlement of the dispute 
in the South Wales coal trade have been frustrated 
by the report of the proceedings printed by the 
Times on Wednesday last. This report, it is true, 
apparently comes from the employers’ side, but we 
do not gather that it is substantially incorrect. The 
difficulty about “ plenary powers” had at last been 
got over, and the men’s organisation extricated 
from that unwieldy system of primary demo- 
cracy which has been found to work no better 
in labour disputes than in the management of 
States. However, when the representatives of 
both sides met at Cardiff on Tuesday the men’s 
delegates appear to have declared that they had no 
knowledge—or, at least, no official knowledge—of 
the masters’ terms, which were known to everyone 
else. This was apparently a way of declining to 
discuss them, for they put forward their own terms, 
which involved an immediate advance of 10 per 
cent., with a re-settlement in June, 1898, and the 
institution of a Conciliation Board. The coal-owners 
absolutely refuse to concede either point, and, 
apparently following the example of the engineer- 
ing employers, are bent on effecting a settlement 
once for all. The conference adjourned till to-day 
(Saturday); but the outlook is gloomy. 


THERE is probably more justification for the 
men’s demands than is apparent to the outside 
public; but, if they mean to stand out, they had 
better make their case fully intelligible. Public feel- 
ing is likely to be antecedently biassed against them, 
partly because, in view of the present situation in 
international politics, impatience will be felt at any 
action which will make it more difficult to get 
steam coal in the future—and the employers say 
that the difficulty of reopening the mines increases 
with every day they remain closed—and partly 
because their demand that wages should determine 











prices runs counter to text-book economics. The 
only “minimum wage” that the economist can 
recognise is the minimum adequate to keep the 
worker efficient; and the miners, if they mean to 
convince him, must make it clear that they are re- 
ceiving less. The “cut-throat competition” which 
is credited with a large share of modern industrial 
ills has scarcely yet been taken account of in 
economic theory, and a combination of labourers and 
capitalists to keep up prices against the consumer 
can hardly expect « priori to secure public support. 





A FORTNIGHT ago a deputation waited on the 
Home Secretary—who did not satisfy them—to 
demand further protection for women and children 
from the terrible sufferings which beset lead- 
working in the Potteries. Their demands included 
the appointment of a woman inspector, who should, 
if necessary, take the place of the male inspector 
hitherto employed; and they questioned whether 
medical supervision could be independent so long 
as it was paid for by the employers. Their views 


on both heads have certainly been strength- 
ened by the conviction of Messrs. Bryant & 
May this week for failing to report cases 


of necrosis, the existence of which was at last re- 
vealed by an inquest. This company has always 
claimed to rank among good employers; but if they 
have thus been able to evade the law for a long 
period, what may not be done by the small, strug- 
gling employer who has no character to maintain? 
One cannot help suspecting, also, that a woman in- 
spector would have got at the truth considerably 
sooner. 


THE Whitsuntide holidays have been marked, as 
usual, by Congresses of the Friendly Societies and of 
the Co-operators of England. The latter Congress 
was opened on Monday at Peterborough with an 
admirable address from the Bishop of London. It is 
not easy to say anything about the subject which 
is at once inspiring and fresh; but Dr. Creighton was 
equal to the occasion, and exhibited the movement as 
a means of restoring the worker to the position of 
which he had been deprived by the industrial revolu- 
tion of the eighteenth century—the position of being 
able to modify the condition of his own economic 
life. Dr. Creighton specially emphasised the educa- 
tional character of the movement, an aspect of it 
which prosperity might easily tend to obscure. 
The Congress wisely declined to associate itself 
with trade-union action, and shelved a proposition 
for obtaining direct representation in Parliament. 
Few things could be less desirable than that the 
movement should take on a political or partisan 
character, as it appears to have done both in 
Belgium and in Italy. The Manchester Unity of 
Oddfellows took two important steps. It admitted 
women to the full benefits of the Order, and it 
maintained its independence by refusing, by a vote 
of 301 to 241, and after a lively scene, to assist in 
the promotion of a Government scheme of old-age 
pensions, 


Tue Irish Financial Relations (London) Com- 
mittee has summoned a meeting “ to protest against 
the over-taxation of Ireland,” which will be held 
in St. Martin’s Town Hall on the li4th inst. English- 
men who are not convinced that Ireland is overtaxed 
should find this an excellent opportunity for be- 
coming converted, for the list of speakers includes 
Irishmen of all parties: Lord Castletown (in the 
Chair), Mr. Blake, Mr. Horace Plunkett, Mr. Redmond, 
Mr. Healy, Mr. Lough, and Dr. Kane, of Belfast. 
The Committee have issued some leaflets in which 
the Irish case is put in a very clear and striking way. 
One on “Over-Taxation and Economic Decay” is 
very forcible, if also very gloomy, in its accumulation 
of facts and figures. Possibly the writer has paid 
too little attention to other causes of economic 
decay—rack-renting, absenteeism, want of the 
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stimulus of local self-government and of the skilled 
aid in economic development which has in Continental 
countries of small farms been supplied by the 
central government; but the facts are striking, 
nevertheless. 


DvurRInG part of the week there has 
ABROAD. seemed reason to hope that the final 
stage of the war had begun. The dis- 
covery of Admiral Cervera’s fleet at Santiago de 
Cuba, following the landing, at the end of last week, 
of reinforcements and supplies for the insurgents, and 
followed by reports of a great naval battle at the port 
itself, gave colour to the belief that Santiago would 
at once be invested by sea and land, and that 
Admiral Cervera’s fleet could not escape. However, 
the American attack turned out to be only a 
reconnaissance in force, and Admiral Cervera’s 
movements are again obscure. 





Tue American plans are still uncertain. But it is 
clear that Spain is in a very bad way; that the 
economic crisis passes the power of her statesmen to 
deal with; and that the anxiety on the Continent 
is so great that any disaster to her arms will 
at once be taken as a fresh occasion for inter- 
vention—which, of course, can only take the 
form of attempting to convince her public that 
“ honour is satisfied,” and that she may well dispense 
at least with Cuba, if not with Puerto Rico and the 
Philippines as well. But if Spain is to retain the 
Philippines, without any international self-denying 
ordinance or other agreement as to their future 
destiny, the European danger will only be postponed. 


THE eagerness for a speedy termination of the 
war which is shown on the Continent is partly, of 
course, due to commercial considerations. This side 
of it is seen in the appeal of the Mayor of St. Etienne 
to M. Faure on Sunday night to favour European 
intervention, and ia the anxiety of official France to 
keep on good terms with the United States in spite 
of the social boycott imposed on Americans in Paris. 
But the political dangers of the situation are obvi- 
ous. A Spain in revolution, or derelict, might 
serve as the occasion of war in Western Europe, as 
the Hohenzollern candidature for the Spanish throne 
did in 1870; and even apart from this, there seems 
to be a general impression on the Continent—notably 
at Vienna, according to the Times correspondent in 
that city—that the European situation is tending 
towards an acute crisis. “Something is wrong with 
the Triple Alliance” ; people have not forgotten Mr. 
Chamberlain's speech (which, according to some Con- 
tinental papers, has been the subject of explanations 
and disclaimers between our Government and 
Russia) ; the disquiet has been increased by the report 
of new Spanish fortifications which are to threaten 
Gibraltar ; and, apart from the threatened break up 
in Austria-Hungary, there are renewed possibilities 
of disturbance in the Balkans. Servia is approach- 
ing civil war, thanks to its ex-king; its king is in 
bad health, and his disappearance would bring up a 
host of pretenders; Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
is believed to be intriguing with his suzerain, and 
the Czar has sent a present of ammunition to the 
Prince of Montenegro, on whom Servian patriots are 
stated also to have fixed their hopes. 





THE second ballots at the Belgium elections leave 
the position of parties almost unaltered. In the 
Senate a Liberal gain of one at Tournai is balanced 
by the lose of a seat to the Clerical party at Ver- 
viers. In the Chamber the Clericals gain a seat 
at Alost from the “Christian Democrats” (Abbé 
Daens’s party, frowned on by the Church), and, on 
balance, one from the Socialists. The Liberal party, 
on balance, remains unaltered. This hardly looks 





military service, which is advocated by the King 
and the Liberals, and vehemently opposed by the 
Clericals in general. In Holland the Lower House 
has just passed the Bill for its introduction against 
the Ultramontane minority, though liberal exemp- 
tions are allowed in favour of the clergy and 
religious orders. 


THE début of the new French Chamber promises 
ill for the stability either of the Méline Ministry 
or its possible successors. M. Brisson’s re-election to 
the Presidency was opposed on the ground that 
he had made anti-Ministerial speeches during the 
electoral campaign ; and M. Paul Deschanel, who had 
made the best speech delivered in support of the 
Ministry, was put up to oppose him and elected by a 
majority of one. The result was disputed and a 
second vote taken on Thursday, when M. Deschanel 
was victorious by a majority of four—282 to 278. 
These figures, however, indicate that over fifty 
members who might have been expected to support 
the Ministry voted against its candidate. The 
result, therefore, promises ill for its stability, and 
indirectly reflects on the President, who incautiously 
gave it a testimonial in his speech at St. Etienne on 
Sunday. Altogether the outlook is gloomy, and not 
the least gloomy element in it is the fact that Major 
Esterhazy’s name has not been erased from the 
Legion of Honour, though his letters to Mme. de 
Boulancy are formally recognised as genuine. 





Tue Pope’s letter to Cardinal Ferrari, which was 
regarded last week, when it appeared, as a challenge 
to the Italian Government, has had the indirect 
result of causing the reconstruction of the Italian 
Ministry, and of depriving it at once of its most 
distinguished member and of all connection with the 
Liberal elements with which the Premier has so 
often tried to associate himself. The Ministry 
was iequired through internal dissensions to choose 
between coercion in general and anti-Clerical- 
ism. Judging by its tacit sanction of the 
proceedings of General Heusch, who has been 
suppressing Roman Catholic societies extensively 
in Tuscany, it chose a little of both, but not enough 
to satisfy either of the contending sections in it. So 
the Marquis Visconti-Venosta, whose allegiance had 
for some time been doubtful, retired, and was 
followed by Signor Zanardelli, the Minister of 
Justice, long one of the leaders of the Left. The 
result is that the Ministry has now an exclusively 
Conservative cast ; but it has opposed to it not only 
all the groups of the Left but the “ Constitutional 
Opposition” under Baron Sidney Sonnino, which 
represents the party who formerly supported 
Signor Crispi; so that a definite division of the 
Italian Parliament on party lines is not much 
nearer than before, and the stability of the 
Ministry is very problematical. Anti-Clericalism 
alone is no doubt a barren policy in the present 
state of Italy; but there is a good deal of excuse 
for it in the action of the ecclesiastical authorities. 
Cardinal Ferrari, the Archbishop of Milan, was 
absent from his diocese during the disturbances 
—presumably that he might not have to restore 
order. But the Bishop of Cremona did do his best 
to recall his subordinates to a sense of their duties 
to the State; and his efforts, vilified in the Clerical 
Press, pass without a word of commendation from 
the Pope. 


THE conflict between the two partners in the 
Dual Monarchy has naturally made itself felt in 
the Delegations, which have just concluded their 
session at Buda Pesth. The period of grace allowed 
to Austria by the Hungarian Government within 
which to signify her adhesion to the revised 
financial arrangements between the two countries 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 





promising for the introduction of compulsory 











London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, 
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expired just five weeks ago; but the settlement 
of the questions in dispute is no nearer, and though 
Hungary has not carried out her threat of pro- 
ceeding to institute a separate Customs system, it 
was renewed in the report of the Budget Committee 
of the Hungarian Delegation, which was signed by 
the ex-Premier, M. Tisza, and Herr Max Falk, the 
editor of the Pester Lloyd. The proposed increase in 
the navy of the empire is felt to turn to the advan- 
tage of Austria rather than of Hungary, which has 
little coast line, only one seaport—and that Fiume 
—and practically no maritime commerce: and 
the raising of the Hungarian share of the joint 
expenditure is consequently felt to be more unfair 
than ever. The report was denounced as an in- 
sult to Austria by an Anti-Semite member of the 
Austrian Delegation; and no doubt he represented 
the feeling predominant in his country. But, though 
the Reichsrath met on Wednesday, it is not likely 
to get much nearer a passage of the compromise. 
The Germans have a fresh grievance in the conflict 
that has been provoked at Griitz, in Styria, by the 
use of a Bosniak regiment to suppress disorder 
among Germans: and the first sitting was marked 
by the usual obstruction and uproar. Besides, the 
settlement of the language question is indefinitely 
postponed. Yet, until it is settled, there can 
be no permanent peace in the Reichsrath, and an 
arrangement with Hungary is improbable. Yet, 
if the Austrian producer is to be protected 
against Hungarian competition—as he will certainly 
expect to be if the Customs systems are separated— 
life will be harder for the Austrian consumer, and 
the discontent which finds vent in Socialism and 
Anti-Semitism will be immensely aggravated. 


THE text of the Russo-Chinese Agreement, which 
is published in Friday's Times, and, as it comes from 
the Peking correspondent of that journal, is prob- 
ably authentic, does not add much to our know- 
ledge, but it raises one uncomfortable suspicion. 
Is Talienwan really to be a “treaty port”? 
There is a difference between that term, in its 
technical sense, and “ a commercial harbour of which 
part shall be freely open to the vessels of all 
countries,’ even though the lease saves the 
sovereignty of China. Talienwan, too, is to be a 
military and naval port, as well as Port Arthur; 
and these limitations (which we have not yet 
heard of officially) are scarcely favourable to 
commerce. 


Tue British flag was hoisted over Wei-hai-Wei on 
Saturday, and encouraging reports are coming in as 
to the capacities of the place. Chinese merchants are 
contemplating a settlement, in spite of Mr. Balfour's 
adverse opinion, and the harbour is said to be 
better than that at Kiao-Chau. The only thing 
certain about the place is, however, that it will 
have to be fortified at a heavy cost. A com- 
mission of War Office experts is to be sent out 
to devise plans; and two years is mentioned as 
the term of their absence. The hopeful reports of 
the place—though, by the way, people were much 
more hopeful when we acquired Cyprus—will, if they 
are verified, furnish our Jingoes with a new grievance 
against the Government, in that it has insulated the 
place commercially, through complaisance to the 
Germans at Kiao-Chau. It is to be hoped this arti- 
ficial island, once in the hands of the War Office, will 
not prove another Alderney. 


A ForReEIGN Orrice report which has just been 
issued relating to the trade of the United States with 
China has great political importance. In drills and 


sheetings the American trade is already much larger 
than the English, the value imported in 1896 being 
£485,000 from England and £1,631,000 from the 
United States. 
are chiefly sent to the 


The American goods, being heavy, 
North of China, being 








especially predominant in Manchuria and Shantung. 
About eight times as much of American drills and 
sheetings as of English were imported through 
Chefoo and Newchwang. These goods were mostly 
shipped from New England mills to New York, and 
thence vid the Suez Canal, but there has been an 
increase in the consignments by way of San Frran- 
cisco and Puget Sound, whence they are carried 
by the subsidised Japanese steamers. It is clear 
that the construction of the Nicaragua canal might. 
give the cotton manufacturers of the Southern 
States advantages in the Chinese markets. Even as 
it is, the American trade is great, and is greatest in 
those parts of China where Russia and Germany 
have made their recent acquisitions of territory. It 
is further to be noted that America has got the 
upper hand, as against Russia, in the oil trade with 
China, the American shipment (going almost wholly 
vid the Suez Canal) having amounted in 1897 to 
nearly 57,500,000 gallons, valued at £900,000. The 
flour shipment amounted to £678,000, mostly from 
the Pacific States, and that of chemicals to £200,000. 
It need hardly be said that America expects to develop 
a large trade in steel rails with the Far East. The fact 
that so much of the American product goes by the 
long route by the Suez Canal tends to show the 
predominance of sea carriage for cheap goods such 
as are required in China. If New York finds it 
profitable to send so much by long sea while the 
best and cheapest system of transcontinental railway 
communication is available to the Pacific ports, the 
Siberian railway need not be feared as a serious 
danger to British commerce so long as there is no 
preferential tariff in the ports under Russian 
control. At the same time, it is evident that the 
American producers have the strongest motives for 
insisting that their Government shall stand with 
Great Britain on the side of “open ports.” Our 
American cousins will be our natural allies in asking 
for freedom of competition, though with free com- 
petition they will doubtless in the long run be our 
most formidable competitors. 


A LIFE of Admiral Lord Lyons, 
G.C.B., who is perhaps better 
known as Sir Edmund Lyons, is 
announced for publication in the early autumn by 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. The material 
has been furnished to its author, Captain S. Eardley 
Wilmot, by the Duke of Norfolk, whose mother was 
daughter of the distinguished sailor and diplomatist. 
Lyons served in the blockade of Toulon in 1802; as 
a young lieutenant he became famous by his capture 
of Fort Marrack, in the East Indies, in 1810; he 
assisted in the subjugation of Java, took the 
British flag for the first time to Sebastopol, conveyed 
King Otho to Greece, served for fourteen years as 
British Minister at his Court, and played a prominent 
part in the naval operations of the Crimean War. The 
work will be fully illustrated.—In Messrs. Gay and 
Bird’s list we notice two books on Cuba which may 
be useful at present: “ The Island of Cuba,” by Lieu- 
tenant A. S. Rowan and Professor M. M. Ramsay, 
with maps; and the sixth edition of an older work, 
“Due South; or Cuba Past and Present,” by M. M. 
Ballou. 


LITERATURE, etc. 


“Tue Winchester Edition” of the novels of Jane 
Austen is a new edition with neither introductions 
nor notes, to be issued by Mr. Grant Richards in 
ten five-shilling volumes, of which the first two, 
containing “Sense and Sensibility,’ will be pub- 
lished on June Sth, and the remainder at the rate 
of two volumes per month. The volumes will 
be obtainable separately, and the edition may be 
expected to present special attractions in the 
lightness of its paper and the beauty of its binding 
and its type.—Messrs. Chapman & Hall announce 
“Cycling for Everybody,” a little book containing 
“something about everything the cyclist wants to 
know,” by that very competent authority, Mr 
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G. Lacy Hillier—Apropos of the Wagner Cycle at 
Covent Garden, Mr. B. T. Batsford is about to publish 
a large folio work on “ Stage Construction,” by Mr. 
Edwin Sachs, profusely illustrated by representations 
of the stage arrangements of the great theatres of 
Europe.—Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish next Monday 
“ Memorials of an Eighteenth Century Painter,” the 
industrious artist James Northcote (1746-1835), who 
wrote Sir Joshua Reynolds's biography and also his 
own.—Messrs. Adam & Charles Black announce 
for next week a new edition of Mr. Justin 
McCarthy's “Story of Mr. Gladstone’s Life,” with 
several new chapters just finished by the author. 


THE opening of the Alpine season is marked by 
the publication of the first instalment of the most 
comprehensive and thorough of Alpine guide-books, 
a new edition of the famous “Ball,” brought 
up to date by the competent hand of the Rev. 
W. A. B. Coolidge, sometime editor of the Alpine 
Journal, whose minute knowledge — historical, 
topographical, and personal—of the whole range 
of the Alps is not likely ever to be surpassed. The 
work covers the Western Alps from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Simplon, and will open up to the 
ordinary traveller an immense range of eminently 
attractive country, which, though it has become 
less barbarous than it was twenty years ago, is 
likely to remain primitive and unspoiled for 
many years to come. The revision has been nine 
years in contemplation, and more than four in the 
hands of the present editor; but it has involved an 
immense amount of labour in the inclusion of all 
recent expeditions of note. It is, of course, primarily 
a climber’s guide: but those who are not climbers 
will find it of great value. 





PERHAPS the most remarkable thing in connection 
with the arrangements of the present season is the 
apparent determination of the management to pro- 
duce no new works; for the Fro e Leandro of Signor 
Mancinelli, the only new opera that is now expected 
(none have been formally promised), has already 
been given in cantata form at the last Norwich 
Festival. Signor Mancinelliis so much esteemed asa 
conductor, and various orchestral compositions from 
his pen performed at various London concerts have 
been so much admired, that his opera is sure to be 
listened to with interest ; and one may hope for it, in 
spite of the tenuity of the plot, a considerable degree 
of success. In a cantata the plot counts for very little. 
An opera, however, is a drama set to music; and if 
the characters and the plot fail to engage the 
attention of the public, the music alone has but little 
chance of doing so. Asa poem, Boito’s libretto of 
Ero e Leandro is admirable. But it remains to 
be seen whether Mancinelli’s beautiful music will 
suffice to give interest to a fine dramatic poem in 
which only three personages take part: Hero, 
Leander, and a profligate priest, who, on the point 
of surprising the two lovers together in the temple 
to which Hero is attached, is the cause of Leander’s 
precipitating himself, on a tempestuous night, into 
the Hellespont, on whose shores the temple stands. 


An exhibition of Mr. F. Carruthers Gould's 
original cartoons will be opened at the Continental 
Gallery, 157, New Bond Street, on Saturday, June 
llth. The collection will consist of about 120 
original drawings, and will be a pictorial history 
of the principal political events at home and abroad 
during the last five years. 





A VERY useful and distinguished 

OBITUARY. career has been brought to an end 

by the death of Sir John T. Gilbert, 

which we noticed briefly last week. He was 





Secretary to the Public Record Office, Ireland, Vice- 
President of the Royal Irish Academy, and one of 
the trustees of the National Library, Dublin. His 
father was an Englishman from Devonshire, who 
married an Irish wife and settled in Dublin, where 
John Gilbert was born in the year 1829. He was 
educated in Dublin and at Prior Park College, near 
Bath. Before he had attained manhood, he had 
begun to cultivate the special field of historical 
research to which the persevering labours of his life 
were devoted. His works, including “ The History of 
Dublin,” “The Irish Viceroys,” “Tae Irish Con- 
federation,” and “The War in Ireland, 1641-1643,” 
are among the most valuable contributions to Irish 
history, and as an expert in palawography he had few 
rivals. His personal character was the highest; he 
was a man of a keen sense of honour, admirable in all 
the social relations of life. Lady Gilbert is a sister of 
Lady Russell of Killowen, and, as Miss Rosa Mul- 
holland, she is known as the writer of a volume of 
exquisite poetry and of several novels, and very 
many short tales. 


Lorp PLAYFAIR and Sir Thomas Acland are 
commemorated on a later page.—Sir Robert Raw- 
linson, K.C.B., was one of the chief creators of 
modern sanitation and sanitary engineering, and had 
done notable service both in the hospitals at Scutari 
and in Lancashire, as well as in an important official 
post under the Local Government Board.—Mr. 
Abel Smith, Conservative MP. for East Herts 
since 1885, and for the county when undivided 
for the greater part of the previous thirty years, 
was a popular local magnate and a decided Evan- 
gelical.—Mr. Samuel Plimsoll, Liberal M.P. for Derby 
from 1868 to 1880, had made his name a household 
word as the friend of the British sailor. A passion- 
ate philanthropy sometimes led him into exaggera- 
tion, as on a famous occasion in the House; but his 
work in promoting beneficent legislation was more 
notable than that of any single private member 
since the philanthropist who afterwards became 
Lord Shaftesbury.—Mr. Eric Mackay, son of Dr. 
Charles Mackay, the well-known song-writer, had 
obtained considerable reputation as a writer of verse. 








THE PARLIAMENTARY OUTLOOK. 





T has been the dreariest session within the 
recollection of any but the very oldest members 
of Parliament, certainly the dreariest since the early 
’sixties. The interest of the country has been 
centred in Foreign Policy, but, for reasons which 
cannot be discussed in a parenthesis, the Opposition 
have not resorted to the old method of vote of 
censure. They have contented themselves with 
questioning Ministers either at question time or 
in the longer opportunity afforded by discussions on 
the Foreign Office vote, hoping that the general 
dissatisfaction at Lord Salisbury’s failure and the 
general disgust at Mr. Chamberlain’s bétises may 
gradually affect public opinion in the country. 
There is apparently no probability of a change 
of tactics, and events abroad cannot therefore be 
expected to add anything to the life of the House of 
Commons. In domestic policy there has been no 
sustained party opposition to any one of the Govern- 
ment measures. The Irish Local Government Bill, 
the Finance Bill, and the Prisons Bill were generally 
commended as excellent in intention ; the opposition 
to the Vaccination Bill, tho Evidence in Criminal 
Cases Bill, and the London University Bill does not 
follow party lines. Perhaps the only division during 
the session in which Liberals a3 a party took any 
keen interest was that on Mr. L!oyd George's motion 
in fayon: of universal School Boards. 
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Many thoughtful Parliament men do not regret 
an interval of peace in the strife of parties. The 
intensity of the fight from 1878 to 1894—begun 
by Mr. Parnell and Lord Randolph Churchill 
breaking up old conventions, continued by Mr. 
Gladstone’s heroic struggle against the racial and 
religious prejudices of the English people—was 
extremely interesting, but scarcely conducive to 
steady legislative progress. A few great measures 
were forced through the House of Commons, some- 
times by the closure, sometimes by the pressure 
of outside public opinion. But the minor uncon- 
tentious Bills which, whether introduced by the 
Government or by private members, were, perhaps, 
more important in the interests of commercial and 
social reform, usually failed to receive consideration. 
Some were passed by agreement without considera- 
tion; most were neither considered nor passed. It 
was hoped that with the decline of party excite- 
ment more attention would be given to measures 
of this kind. The present Government occupied 
so much of the time during their first two sessions 
in contentious Bills, like the Agricultural Rates 
Bill and the two Education Bills, that the new 
experiment scarcely got a chance. The Light 
Railways Act and the Compensation for Accidents 
Act were almost their only important achievements. 
But this session it was hoped things might be 
different. Their programme was not on the whole 
a party programme, and it might naturally have 
been expected that it would be got through rapidly, 
but with adequate detailed consideration, in a dull 
session. 

Somehow these anticipations do not seem likely 
to be realised. Without any obstruction, parlia- 
mentary business has moved but slowly, though it 
may be difficult for those who depend for their 
knowledge of parliamentary proceedings on the 
reports in the newspapers to understand how the 
time has been spent. The Irish Bill has naturally 
occupied a good deal. It does for Ireland what 
three Acts—the Local Government Acts of 1888 and 
1894 and the Rating Act of 1896—did for England. 
lrish local government is rendered a_ difficult 
problem owing to the poverty and other circumstances 
of parts of the country, and the existing system is 
extraordinarily archaic. There has been no previous 
legislation of any importance relating to Irish 
county government during the reign of the Queen. 
Thus much time was necessarily occupied in dealing 
with details which had not been before Parliament 
for sixty years. The Irish Bill has passed through 
Committee, and the report stage will be taken in 
the third week after Parliament meets again. We 
believe, having regard to the many points which 
have been allowed to stand over for consideration, 
that the report stage will occupy the last week of 
June and the first week of July. The third reading 
will be taken in the succeeding week, doubtless with- 
out opposition, and the Lords will commence the 
consideration of the Bill in the middle of July. If, 
as is expected, they make no important amendments, 
but “‘stay bought’’—to use the expressive phrase 
which Mr. Healy borrowed from Mr. Richard Croker 
—the principal measure of the session may be passed 
in time to allow of the prorogation taking place at 
the end of the first week in August. Thus the 
Local Government Bill may be expected to take two 
weeks and a half of the nine weeks which would 
intervene before the date which we have assumed 
as the end of the session. 

The real question is how much will be done in 
the remaining six weeks or so. Supply is not in a 


very forward condition, and will require perhaps a 
week in addition to the customary Fridays. 
leaves five 


That 


weeks. If the Government take private 











members’ time soon after Parliament reassembles 
this calculation would give them twenty parliament- 
ary days for general legislation, but in that event no 
private member’s Bill whatever can be passed into law. 
We think it more likely that two Wednesdays and two 
Tuesday evenings will be left to private members, 
(say) three days—to their own doubtful advantage— 
and one day is to be assigned to a discussion on Irish 
financial relations, leaving sixteen days in which to 
pass the Finance Bill, the Vaccination Bill, the 
Prisons Bill, the Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill, 
and the London University Bill through their remain- 
ing stages, as well as to deal with a number of 
smaller measures which will occupy their share of 
time. We do not say that the task is impossible, 
but it is a very close fit. We take it that any 
band of members who joined together to kill any 
one Bill could easily kill it. The Prisons Bill has 
already occupied a good deal of the time of tke 
Grand Committee on Law, and the Evidence in 
Criminal Cases and Vaccination Bills have also been 
referred to the handful of energetic persons who 
make a quorum in the Grand Committee room. The 
Prisons Bill must pass, and Sir Matthew Ridley 
is making so many concessions that it ought not 
to occupy more than three days in its subsequent 
stages, but both the other Grand Committee 
Bills are very hotly opposed by sections of the House. 
The Grand Committees are so overloaded that it will 
be impossible to send the London University Bill 
upstairs, and this will materially lessen its chances. 
Unless progress with general business becomes more 
rapid, it would seem that one Bill—either the 
Vaccination Bill, or the Evidence in Criminal Cases 
Bill, or the London University Bill—must be sacri- 
ficed. Even if all pass, it will not be a very sub- 
stantial outcome of six months’ work, with all the 
advantages of a great majority, a divided Opposition, 
a non-party programme, absence of deliberate 
obstruction, and prevailing dulness. 








CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 





HE Canadian Liberals are to be most heartily 
congratulated on the success of Sir Louis 
Davies at Washington. A joint Commission to discuss 
all questions open between Canada and the United 
States is not the same thing as a settlement of all 
questions, but it is a step in the right direction. 
‘Lhe fact that the Commission is to meet at Quebec 
or Ottawa and not at Washington is significant of a 
new temper in American politics, while it is also 
incidentally a graceful recognition of the independ- 
ence of the Canadian nation, possessing capital 
cities fit to be international meeting-places. There 
are two free nations on the North-American 
Continent, north of Mexico, both ruled by lawyers 
—neither of whom, by the way, is an Anglo- 
Saxon, though both speak English—and there is 
no reason why they should not settle their differ- 
ences by friendly negotiation and lawyer-like com- 
promise. But, natural as the meeting is, it has not 
been achieved without great difficulty on both sides, 
and not least on the side of Canada. Canadian 
traditions, it must not be forgotten, are violently 
anti-American. The French have always had a 
dislike of the Puritan Republic, and this has been 
fostered by their clergy, if somewhat diminished 
by French emigration to New England. The 
dominant element in the Maritime Provinces 
and in Ontario has been the United Empire 
loyalists and their descendants, of whom, strangely 
enough, Sir Richard Cartwright is one. ‘The 
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United Empire loyalists were American Tories 
who sacrificed everything rather than recognise 
the revolutionary Government, and who, indeed, 
were very badly treated after the peace of 1785. 
Twice there have been invasions of Canada from 
the United States—in 1812, and in the Fenian 
times. There have been disputes about the Oregon 
boundary and the Maine boundary, disputes about 
fisheries in the Atlantic and in the Pacific, disputes 
about canals and lake navigation, disputes about 
tariffs and about railroad facilities. All these 
things have embittered Canadian feeling, and that 
not the less because the richer neighbour to 
the south has never scrupled to take every advan- 
tage which natural position gave her, and has added 
insult to injury, irritating newspaper articles to 
unjust laws. Thus the whole trend of Canadian 
public opinion has been against the “ Yankees.” 
Sir John Macdonald traded on this prejudice 
throughout his political career. He used it to 
justify high tariffs as well as the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. There can be no doubt that the Liberal 
party, by sticking to the policy of friendliness with 
America, prolonged their exclusion from office. It 
was only under the astute leadership of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier that they could get rid of the stigma of 
having supported a Customs Union. 

It so happened that when they returned to 
office the United States were in the throes of a 
Protectionist revival, and nothing apparently could 
be done to secure better trade relations. But they 
did not on that account despair. Sir Louis Davies 
has made three separate journeys to Washington— 
first with Sir Richard Cartwright, then with Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, now alone. It must be a real satis- 
faction to him to know that on his third effort he has 
succeeded. Sir Louis is one of the straightest and 
best of Colonial politicians. He became Premier 
of his own little Province of Prince Edward’s 
Island at an unprecedentedly early age, and 
had a share in getting it included in the Canadian 
Confederation. For more than fifteen years, in 
the Dominion Opposition, he fought a steadfast fight 
for the Liberal cause, winning his way steadily 
though modestly to the front as one of the lieuten- 
ants first of Mr. Blake and then of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. The man who remains fifteen years in 
Opposition must have sound stuff in him, and Sir 
Louis richly deserves his success. As a native of 
Prince Edward’s Island, he naturally possesses a 
complete knowledge of the Fisheries question, which 
is perhaps the most intricate and troublesome of all 
those to be arranged with the States, and it was as 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries that he first went 
to advise Sir Julian Pauncefote at Washington. 
But President McKinley found him, in his simplicity 
and straightforwardness, a kindred spirit, and he has 
thus done more perhaps than any of his colleagues to 
get things put in train for a settlement. 

It would, however, be idle to suppose that every- 
thing will be settled at once. Canada is willing 
to make a fair compromise, but she is not willing to 
offer up her material interests on the altar of an 
Anglo-Saxon alliance, nor does England expect her 
to do anything of the sort. It would be fatal if the 
American negotiators went to Washington under 
the impression that Canada is willing to give every- 
thing and get nothing. There are, indeed, some 
points on which she might wisely make some 
concessions. Of these the seal fisheries is perhaps 
the most important. Mr. Sherman has now re- 
signed, and Mr. Chamberlain is also, happily, out 
of the way. He will hardly write to Sir 
Louis Davies, as he wrote to Lord Salisbury in 
the letter which was never sent on to Washington, 
in order to show how the Yankees lied. Since 





then the conclusions of our own scientists have 
shown that the seal-herd is diminishing, and a fair 
compromise might be arranged by placing further 
restrictions both on pelagic sealing and slaughter on 
the Pribyloff Islands. On the merits of the Atlantic 
Fisheries question it is difficult at this distance 
to form a just opinion. It would be desirable, 
if possible, to have Newfoundland represented at the 
sittings of the Commission, in order to secure that 
the settlement shall be a complete one. We do not 
imagine that a mere return to the provisions of the 
Treaty of Washington is desirable or,indeed, possible. 
Neither the Maritime Provinces nor the New England 
States are prepared to give the other absolute 
liberty to fish in their respective territorial waters. 
The boundaries of Alaska ought to be either settled 
by mutual give-and-take or referred to a delimita- 
tion commission, while there ought to be no difficulty 
in arranging for complete freedom of navigation of 
both the Stickeen and Yukon Rivers. The alien- 
labour legislation, first started by the States, is 
barbarous and ought to be repealed forthwith. 

The most difficult question to settle is, however, 
that of the tariff. In 1854 Lord Elgin negotiated a 
Reciprocity Treaty with America under which each 
of the North American Provinces was enabled to 
obtain, not complete free trade, as we have seen it 
stated, but freedom from tariff on specified articles, 
mostly raw material, if, by internal legislation, the 
Province gave freedom from duty to the same 
articles when exported from the United States. 
There was, in fact, a mutual free list. Some of the 
Provinces, while admitting American goods free, 
retained duties on the same articles when imported 
from other countries, including England; but it 
does not seem that either England or any other 
country protested. The advantage of the treaty 
was mutual, but perhaps the Canadians gained 
the most, as they had a narrower local market 
for their raw produce. This, as well as political 
prejudice, made America refuse to renew the 
treaty, and we fear the same difficulty will be 
found in making a new treaty on the same lines. It 
would be difficult to make a long free list which 
would please both countries. The easier method 
of agreement would be for Canada to admit 
certain articles of American manufacture on her 
minimum tariff, in return for the States admitting a 
longer list of Canadian articles free, or at reduced 
rates. But, unfortunately, the English constraction 
of treaty obligations stands in the way of such a 
rational arrangement. According to the construction, 
long ago repudiated by the United States but forced 
upon Canada by the Colonial Office last year, Canada 
cannot admit American products on reduced terms, 
in exchange for reciprocal advantages, without 
admitting on the same terms the products of all 
other countries having old most-favoured-nation 
treaties with Great Britain which include the 
Colonies, even though those other countries gave 
Canada no reciprocal advantages. Thus, for instance, 
if Canada gives American sugar the same advantage 
which she is about to give to sugar from the British 
West Indies, she would be bound, according to this 
view,|\to) also/admit on the same terms the bounty- 
fed sugar frdém most European countries. We fear 
that this will impose considerable difficulty in the 
way of tariff negotiations. There is perbaps a way 
out of it. Mr. Balfour recently explained, answering 
for the Foreign Office in the House of Commons, 
that the most-favoured-nation treaties with China 
did not apply to imports by land, and that conse- 
quently Russia could import her goods into 
Manchuria overland without charging the duties 
levied at Talien-wan. This very absurd distinction 
between importations overland and importations by 
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sea has been adopted by England in the case of 
the South African Customs Union as well as by 
several ¢ontinental powers. To us it seems in 
reason absolutely untenable, but if in the opinion 
of the Foreign Office it is good in International 
Law, the Canadians might make some use of it. 

One word of warning in conclusion. If the 
negotiations are to be successful the Canadian 
Liberals must be allowed to nominate their own 
members of the Commission, as they must be 
prepared to justify its conclusions to the Canadian 
people. There must be no attempt to interpose any 
European statesman, and least of all the Colonial 
Secretary, between the two American nations. 








VESTRIES AND THE MORAL. 





\7 O one (except Lord Salisbury) was surprised to 
1 find that the County Council electors refused 
to stultify themselves by tenification. Indeed, the 
Conservative party, after identifying itself on every 
platform in London with the Moderates, found some 
consolation after defeat in the thought that they need 
never again join battle on such disadvantageous 
terms. It was plausibly argued that the Liberal 
victory was a mere piece of luck due to good local 
strategy and the big blunder of Lord Salisbury. But 
when the vestry elections came on and the wire- 
pullers substituted “the elevation of the vestries”’ 
for the dismemberment of the Council, the advantage 
was obviously reversed; the Unionists stood to win. 
What has been the result? The Progressives have 
actually gained about 200 seats ! 

We need not regard this as more than a phase 
in a great Liberal movement which is taking place 
throughout the country. The School Board elections 
indicated that the ordinary citizen has discovered 
that the educational zeal of the Tories was only a 
cloak to hide religious intolerance; the Parlia- 
mentary elections that the same individual, the 
humdram man in the street, is impressed by the 
fact that the imperialism which was to have dictated 
commercial treaties has taken to the less remunera- 
tive task of distributing Imperial doles; and lastly, 
in the municipal arena (more especially, and in a more 
striking degree, in London, where the Cabinet orated, 
than in the provinces, where it did not) it has been 
made evident to the meanest intelligence that a party 
whose candidates couple negligence in the performance 
with parsimony in the promise of their public 
speeches and functions will not command success at 
the polls. But let us consider the last case a little 
more closely. There is no doubt about the defeat. 
Even the London Argus, the official organ of the 
Moderates, is so pertectly frank and honest about 
the failure that it positively attracts, along with 
much contempt, a small admixture of sympathy. 
And the amusing part of it all is that in the hour 
of defeat the organ of the Moderates identifies its 
followers with Unionism. This we had not expected. 
Is Unionism to set up as the home of lost causes as 
well as of political antinomies? It was all very well 
for Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain, for Mr. 
Balfour and the Duke of Devonshire, to proclaim the 
identity of the Cabinet and the Water Companies 
before the County Council elections. But, at that 
time, Captain Middleton had promised a great 
victory. What does the Argus say after a double 
defeat ? 

“It is not so much a defeat as a débdcle. The party, 
thanks to the system of election by which only a third of 
the members retire annually, still lives, but that is about 
the most that can be said for it. Another such experience 


next year as that which has just been recorded and 








Unionism as a power in London Local Government will be 


an extinct force. This is a serious state of affairs, and it 
will be well if the Unionist leaders without loss of time 
take steps to set their house in order and endeavour to 
apply the necessary remedies to avert what may prove in 
the long run a wide-reaching calamity for the party.” 


Our contemporary is perhaps thinking of the 
time celebrated by Pope’s famous couplet 


When Argus’ eyes by Hermes’ wand oppressed 
Close one by one to everlasting rest 


But may that day be far distant when Unionists, 
Moderates, Diggleites, Cheeseparers, Protectionists 
and Bimetallists, Jingoes and Monopolists are 
deprived of such powers as nature has endowed 
them with of placing their thoughts before the 
public. To meet such an emergency the output 
of Liberal electioneering literature would need to be 
quadrupled. 

To a provincial the number of seats gained will 
seem prodigious. He forgets the vast size of a vestry 
council, whose membership may,and often does, mount 
up to 120. Your Northern Mayor would have listened 
in blank amazement to the lament of a Progressive 
vestryman heard the other night in a London club (his 
district had not joined in the forward movement) :— 
“T shall have to lead a hopeless minority ; there are 
only thirty of us in all.” These bodies are probably 
too large for good administration. But it is diffi- 
cult to say what should be the ratio of representatives 
to represented. Mr. Graham Wallas is reputed to 
know; but, like the author of “The Secret of 
Hegel,” he has kept the secret remarkably well. 
Budapest has a council of 400; but that ought not 
to be a precedent foran Aryan city. 

Moreover, even in London, the question is rather 
one of policy than of machinery, of the quality of 
the work rather than the nature of the structure. 
And for Liberals the problems cf municipalisation and 
taxation are of supreme importance. If the Liberal 
party in this country is to return to power as well 
as to office it must be something more than 
sympathetic in its attitude to local government. 
The local authorities were created by Parliament, 
and to Parliament they must look for direction in 
their policy and for expansion in their activities. 
The leaders of Liberalism should seize the opportunity. 
Never have the fates been more propitious than 
during the last six months; never have the omens 
seemed so favourable. It is not easy to understand 
the conditions of the present or to anticipate the 
needs of the future; least easy, perhaps, of all 
to bring to bear upon present and future the ac- 
cumulated experience of the past. But it is surely a 
gross error to rest content with registering and analys- 
ing the blunders of your opponents. Ciiticism need 
not be merely negative. We are living in an active age; 
and release from the official armchair does not mean, 
or ought not to mean, release from public labours 
aud public duties. And in the vast variety of 
problems which clamour for solution none are more 
urgent than those which group themselves under the 
headings of local taxation and the relation of munici- 
palities to monopolies. Let us collect two simple 
facts. In 1835 Lord John Russell proposed the 
transference of licensing to the popular authorities 
which he was creating by the Municipal Corporations 
Act. On the 31st of May, 1892, at a public meeting 
in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, Mr. Glad- 
stone asserted the “ absolute justice ” of making the 
ground values of London “ bear a fair share ot the 
burdens of the metropolis.”” He described the present 
system as one not only of “general impolicy ”’ but of 
“gross injustice.” The moderns may be small men, 
but great men have given hints that remain to be 
interpreted into action. 
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THE WAR. 





NAVAL campaign possesses features of peculiar 
interest to the outside observer. The imagina- 
tion is stirred by the apparent breadth of the 
possibilities open to the modern squadron. It is 
reputed to have gone to sea, and is then lost. Where 
may it not next appear? What may it not attempt ? 
Nothing seems impossible to the fast steamship to 
which all ocean paths are alike, whose engines know 
no fatigue, and whose hull contains, complete and 
prepared for all emergencies, the weapons, the men, 
and the supplies, constituting a perfect fighting 
unit. How vividly such considerations appeal to the 
human mind has been abundantly illustrated during 
the past month. 

On the 29th April, a small Spanish squadron 
left St. Vincent in the Cape Verd Islands, and till 
the 10th May, when it arrived off Martinique, its 
proceedings remained shrouded in mystery. Mean- 
while, a partial panic spread along the vast Atlantic 
seaboard of the United States. Submarine mines 
were thickly sown in the approaches to the great 
commercial harbours; lights were extinguished and 
beacons removed; elaborate restrictions upon the 
entry of shipping were instituted, and happily for 
the American people, these measures have so 
far been attended by nothing worse than incon- 
venience. Millionaires, alarmed for the safety of 
their seaside mansions, sought the protection of 
insurance offices, or removed their valuables inland, 
and from all quarters came news of the appearance 
of strange craft in unaccountable places, until the 
Atlantic seemed to be all-pervaded by the countless 
ships of a modern Spanish Armada. Sensationalism 
held unchecked sway, and for a time all sense of 
reason, of distance, and of proportion appeared 
to be lost. 

The report that Admiral Cervera had undoubtedly 
been sighted off Martinique came as a relief to the 
prevailing uncertainty. It was believed that the 
crisis of the naval situation was imminent, and that 
a great battle was inevitably at hand. Amateur 
critics drew attention to the profound strategy 
of the Spanish Commander, who had simply steamed 
at a speed of less than ten knots from St. Vincent 
to the West Indies, and since his course was in open 
ocean and coincided with no trade route, had natur- 
ally not been observed. Faulty scrutiny on the 
part of the United States fleet was said to be the 
cause of this great Spanish success, although a 
moderately scientific use of the imagination would 
have suggested the difficulty of effectively observing 
a semicircular are of sea 500 miles in radius. The 
probability of Admiral Cervera being brought to 
action immediately on his arrival in West Indian 
waters was diminished by two circumstances. In 
the first place, the United States squadron under 
Admiral Sampson was a promiscuous body in- 
cluding slow monitors, which, though useful in 
line of battle, must necessarily be a terrible drag 
upon the free movements of the fleet. In the second 
place, the Strategy Board seems to have believed 
that the Spaniards would make for the port of San 
Juan in Porto-Rico. Thither, therefore, Admiral 
Sampson had steamed, and, possibly inspired by the 
success of Admiral Dewey, in totally different 
conditions at Manila, had carried out a futile 
bombardment on the 12th May. The news that 
Admiral Cervera had left the neighbourhood of 
Martinique on the 11th, going West, followed by 
information that two Spanish cruisers had put into 
Willemstad, on the island of Curacoa, produced a 
dramatic change in the situation. 

Admiral Sampson’s squadron at once returned 
on the 19th of May to its base at Key West, where 





also the flying squadron, under Commodore Schley, 
arrived from Hampton Roads and Charleston on the 
same day. The appearance of a force of four cruisers 
and three destroyers in the Caribbean Sea thus 
instantly caused the concentration of two squadrons, 
either of which was more than a match for Admiral 
Cervera. The moral effect of a small mobile force has 
never been more strikingly illustrated, and the 
anxiety displayed by the United States authorities 
was not without some justification. Ifthe Spanish 
ships had been fully coaled, if their engines and 
boilers were capable of giving them _ their 
nominal speed of twenty knots, and if their com- 
mander was willing to run some risk to attain a 
considerable object, it was possible to steam from 
Martinique to Tampa and, by a few hours’ bombard- 
ment, to inflict serious injury upon the accumulated 
stores and shipping. There are here several “ ifs,” 
and two, at least, of the conditions stated were 
certainly not fulfilled. That Admiral Cervera’s 
coal supply was short is indicated by his sending 
ships into Curacoa; but the Americans could 
not be sure on this point. A twenty-knot Spanish 
cruiser, which has been some weeks away from a 
dockyard, may safely be regarded as capable of 
little more than fifteen knots. The exact cir- 
cumstances are not yet known; but there is a 
strong probability that the arrangements made 
for coaling the Spanish ships from colliers to be met 
at a rendezvous off the Venezuelan coast must have 
partially broken down, and that, with the hope of 
making good the deficiency, two vessels were sent to 
Curacoa. This was doubly disadvantageous to the 
Spaniards, since it took these ships far to the South, 
when the time available for an effective raid was 
short, and also since it ensured their presence being 
at once reported by the cable connecting Curacoa 
with Hayti. In any case, the fleeting opportunity 
for offensive action was lost, and at the very time 
when Commodore Schley’s squadron from the 
Atlantic coast was dropping anchor at Key West, 
Admiral Cervera reported in a telegram, which was 
immediately published in Madrid, that he had 
entered Santiago di Cuba “ without incident.” The 
amateur critic again discovered a strategic success, 
and in Madrid the movement was at first regarded 
asanavaltriumph. It is not possible to say why 
Santiago was selected as the resting-place of the Cape 
Verd squadron. There is probably little available 
coal, and there are certainly few naval resources. The 
harbour stretches fully five miles inland, and provides 
complete shelter from observation and from an 
enemy’s fire toa squadron. On the other hand, the 
entranc? is extremely cramped, requiring carefal 
navigation, and entailing upon an issuing force 
slow movement in single column line ahead. On 
the whole, Santiago Harbour is just the position 
which a superior fleet would wish its antagonist to 
enter. If Admiral Cervera had made for San Juan, 
which is much nearer to Curagoa than Santiago, he 
would have found an ample coal supply, and the 
difficulties of blockade would have been distinctly 
greater. It is probable, however, that he did not 
realise that while he was steaming north Admiral 
Sampson was hastily returning to Key West, and 
that he expected to find the Americans in force 
before the Porto Rican harbour. 

Santiago is in full cable communication with the 
outer world; but the Spanish squadron had no 
sooner entered than its presence there was widely 
doubted, and rumours of great naval actions off 
Jamaica and off Hayti obtained circulation. On 
Sunday night inconsistent and inconsequent details 
of such an action arrived from Madrid, having been 
telegraphed from Paris. 

Meanwhile Commodore Schley, after coaling at 
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Key West, steamed round through the Yucatan 
Channel, looked into Cienfuegos, and arrived off 
Santiago on the 25th or 26th ultimo. On the 
3lst a bombardment seems to have occurred, which 
afforded scope to the usual wild exaggerations. 
The town of Saxtiago and most of the defences 


lie out of sight and out of effective range 
from the sea; but the Morro, a medieval 
castle on the right of the entrance to the 


harbour, may possibly have been damaged. As a 
work of defence, it is as valuable as the Tower of 
London. The proceedings of the American com- 
mander were probably of the nature of a reconnais- 
sance; but, as in the case of the equally futile 
bombardments of Matanzas and San Juan, the 
Spaniards claim to have inflicted a repulse. It is 
not certain that any United States ship was hit, 
although a few modern guns on the forts, handled 
with tolerable skill, ought to have been able to inflict 
severe punishment. Subsequent reports state that 
Admiral Cervera has gone to sea, which does not 
appear probable unless the blockade has been mis- 
managed, 

The naval proceedings in West Indian waters 
have so far shown little capacity on either side. A 
small Spanish force, probably ill-found and short of 
coal, has succeeded in monopolising the energies of 
a vastly superior fleet. If the former is in Santiago 
Harbour, it will be lost when the Americans land 
troops and take the place, following the procedure 
always necessary in such cases. If Admiral Cervera 
has slipped out with two or three of his ships, there 
is little that he can hope to accomplish, and the 
difficulties of his coal supply will steadily increase. 
The same difficulties will hamper any reinforcements 
sent from Spain, and it appears extremely doubtful 
whether the Cadiz squadron, with the battleship 
Pelayo, will cross the Atlantic. Events wait upon the 
troops in process of training and organisation at 
Tampa and Chickamauga, and in the United States 
it is perhaps beginning to be recognised that now, as 
always, it 13 the army which constitutes the offensive 
force of a great nation. 





INSURANCE, 





[° the reports and accounts annually presented by 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society—the “old 
Equitable,” to give it its familiar and distinguishing 
title—one does not look for announcements of an 
exceptional turnover of business or for any remark- 
able growth either in the premium income or in the 
accumulated funds. Indeed, on the present occasion 
there was less reason than ever for expecting any- 
thing of the kind; for in a year which was on the 
whole a decidedly dull one for life assurance com- 
panies it was only natural to expect that the Equit- 
able, paying no commission, preserving always its 
“non-competitive attitude,” should feel the prevailing 
depression as much as, if not more than, its more 
pushing and energetic rivals, struggling tooth and 
nail to maintain the figures of the previous year. As 
a matter of fact, however, the new business did not 
fall materially below the average of the last five 
year*, and though the 312 new policies issued in 1897 
only represented sums assured amounting to 
£284,808, there is an incontrovertible compensation 
for the smallness of these figures in the fact that 
the expenses of management were actually under 7:3 
per cent. of the premium income and less than 4 per 
cent. of the Society's total revenue. 

But the principal interest in the reports of the 
Equitable undoubtedly centres in the particulars of 
its “claims” account, which place in the clearest 
light the remarkable powers of the Society as a 
profit-yielding concern. Taking the figures from the 
report, it appears that the number of deaths was 





seventy-one, in respect of which claims arose under 
exactly one hundred policies. From the detailed 
list of claims which accompanies the report it 
may be seen that in one case the sum assured 
and declared bonuses exceeded four times 
the original amount assured; in nine cases the 
sum assured and declared bonuses exceeded three 
times the original amount assured; in thirty- 
eight cases the original sum assured was more 
than doubled, and in fifty-six cases, or more than 
half of the entire number, the sum payable amounted 
to, or exceeded, one and a half times the original sum 
assured. Summarising these results in another way, 
it is shown that the original sums assured by all these 
policies amounted to £132,450, on which the bonus 
additions attaching at the time of death amounted to 
£107,514. These figures, on the face of them, show 
the exceptionally favourable operation of theSociety’s 
bonus system ; and, if one takes into consideration 
the several cases in which declared bonuses had been 
surrendered either for cash or in reduction of pre- 
miums, a simple calculation shows that, on the 
average, every £1,000 of assurance which became a 
claim last year had been increased by bonuses to 
£1,914. 

With the capacity of producing such results as 
these one can understand the eminent popularity of 
the Society quite apart from any recognition of its 
long and honourable career and its splendid services 
to the community as a pioneer of life assurance. 
What the Equitable has done in the past, what it is 
doing still to-day, is plain as daylight and well-nigh 
as brilliant. Nevertheless many of its members, all 
of its members-to-be, will look to the possibilities 
of the future more than to the achievements of the 
past; and if the results we give to-day can hardly 
be maintained, they may at least look forward with 
every confidence. The ample wealth of the Society 
—the assurance fund is-approaching four millions 
and a half—its unassailable financial strength from 
the actuarial point of view, its well-selected body of 
lives subject to a mortality invariably favourable, 
and the great saving it effects under the head of 
expenses—all these features and qualities constitute 
an augury for the future which could hardly be 
bettered. Against it, indeed, there is practically 
nothing to say. No doubt the Equitable, with the 
resources and advantages which it possesses, ought to 
transact a larger annual new business, but it may be 
that some day a slight relaxation of the office purse- 
strings will produce highly beneficial effects on this 
head, and, for the time being, the matter is of little 
consequence. The question of interest, too, must be 
considered, and we note with satisfaction that the 
directors are beginning to use their newly-acquired 
powers to revise the list of investments with a view 
to effect some improvement in the low rate of in- 
terest which the Society has latterly earned on its 
funds. This is well, for last year the average rate 
realised was only £3 12s. 2d. per cent., and the 
financial outlook gives small ground for belief that 
there will be any material improvement for the 
present in those particular securities which now 
represent the bulk of the Society's funds. 

It is very characteristic of the Equitable that 
while strictly preserving its oldest traditions, it is not 
averse from bringing itself into line with other great 
institutions in their developments and adaptations of 
the principles of insurance. The Society’s “ Perfect 
Endowment Assurance” scheme—a variant of the 
many “investment assurance” policies now offered 
to the public—has already been commented upon 
in this column. There is also a plan of “ De- 
ferred Assurances for Children,’ which secures 
to a child under fifteen years of age a stipu- 
lated sum on attaining the age of twenty-one, with- 
out medical examination. Again, the directors have 
decided to increase the maximum limit of assurance 
to be held on any one life to £12,000; this evidently 
being a bait to those ardent supporters of the Society 
who are already assured up to the previous limit of 
£10,000. Finally, with the actuarial investigation 
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to be held next year, the old method of valuing 
every ten years will terminate, and the valuations 
of the Society will subsequently be made at intervals 
of five years only. 








FINANCE. 





‘DDUSINESS in the City is as utterly stagnant as 
) ever, and is likely to continue so as long as the 
war lasts. Rightly or wrongly, there is a feeling 
that negotiations are going on in Paris between the 
French and Spanish Governments which may have a 
very important influence upon the development of 
international affairs. Few pecple in the City are 
prepared to believe that France will ally herself with 
Spain, especially as it is already evident that the 
fighting power of Spain is of exceedingly little value ; 
but there is an impression, whether mistaken or not, 
that the French are trying to obtain concessions 
which may give umbrage to other countries. Conse- 
quently there is an uneasiness which puts all new 
enterprises out of the question. All who are well 
acquainted with the City are aware that an im- 
mense number of new enterprises of all kinds are 
prepared, that there would be a_ considerable 
number of companies and loans issued if the time 
were favourable, and that, in short, business would, 
under such circumstances, be exceedingly active; but 
nobody is willing to bring out new issues because 
everybody is persuaded that the public would not 
subscribe. The public has been made thoroughly ap- 
prehensive. Under all circumstances, and at all times, 
there is, of course, a certain amount of investment, 
for people who have money lying by soon become 
tired of the small return it brings in and decide to 
invest permanently ; but the amount of investment 
is much smaller than is usual, and speculative invest- 
ment is completely at an end—investment, that is to 
say, where the purchaser hopes for a rise in price 
rather than for a fixed income. Actual speculation 
is completely out of the question. There are few 
operators bold enough to venture upon gambling 
just now, and there are still fewer brokers who care 
to incur the risk except for wealthy people. In the 
American market prices are rising, but the market 
is supported almost entirely by the United States, 
where business is wonderfully good. The railways 
are making large incomes, and the hope is enter- 
tained that the war will soon be ended. Here there 
is little or no investment in American securities, and 
exceedingly little speculation. In the mining depart- 
ment there is nothing doing, and nearly as much may 
be said of all other departments. In Paris, business 
is as slack as in London, and it has been slack for a 
very long time. The Paris Bourse has, since the middle 
of 1895, suffered a succession of reverses that have im- 
poverished nearly all its members, and the Spanish- 
American war, by causing so heavy a fall in Spanish 
securities of every kind, has inflicted further loss 
which probably will be aggravated before long. 
People are already speculating how long it will be 
before the Spanish Government publicly admits that 
it cannot pay the interest upon its foreign debt. 
The value of the notes, which is theoretically deter- 
mined by gold, has fallen nearly one-half to be 
merely equal to silver, and now there is a run upon 
the silver held by the Bank of Spain, and silver is 
being exported in immense quantities. It looks as 
if the notes would fall as much more before very 
long. A Bill has just been passed by the Spanish 
Cortez prohibiting the export of silver ; but even if it 
can be enforced silver will be hoarded, and the depre- 
ciation of the notes will not be stopped. The outlook 
in Spain is growing darker and darker every day. 
Money has become unexpectedly cheap, and is 
growing cheaper and cheaper. As generally ex- 
pected, the Directors of the Bank of England on 
Thursday reduced their rate of discount from 
34 to 3 per cent. The war and the political anxieties 
it has aroused have, as stated above, completely 








stopped all new enterprise. Consequently there 
is little demand for banking accommodation, and 
money, which was quite scarce a few weeks ago, 
has now become quite plentiful. There is little 
demand for gold for the Continent and none for 
the United States, but the Japanese Government 
is buying gold to send out to Japan, and that, 
after a while, may tighten up rates. It is quite 
true that gold is coming from Japan, and it 
was thought until this week that the Japanese 
Government recognised how foolish it would be to 
allow gold to leave Japan and then send it back 
again. But, apparently, the Government thinks it 
necessary to send out the gold to restore confidence 
at home. A considerable Japanese demand would, 
no doubt, have an effect upon the market, but the 
Japanese demand is hardly likely to become very 
large just yet. In India, the stringency is beginning 
to abate. The plague has undoubtedly interfered 
with the foreign trade, and, besides, we are approach- 
ing now within a few weeks of the rainy season, 
when exports practically come to an end. Still the 
Council has been able to sell its drafts wonder- 
fully well. It offered for tender on Wednesday 
50 lacs, and sold the whole amount at prices 
ranging from ls. 3{d. to Is. 4,,d. Next week it 
will offer only 40 lacs. It seems hardly a wise 
thing to reduce its sales at a time when the market 
is buying so freely and at such good prices. 

The (New) Convalmore-Glenlivet and Scapa Dis- 
tilleries Limited is formed for the purpose of acquir- 
ing two Highland malt distilleries for which £114,945 
is to be paid. The Company hasa capital of £155,000 
in 7,500 5 per cent. Cumulative Preference and 6,000 
ordinary shares of £10 each. Consequently there 
remains little more than £20,000 of working capital. 

The Piggs Peak Development Company Limited 
offers £50,000 7 per cent. first mortgage Debentures. 
Under the scheme of reconstruction, the secured 
creditor of the liquidating Company has agreed to 
accept payment of the debt due to him in Debentures 
of this issue to the amount of £21,720. Holders of 
Debentures at any time before June 30th, 1900, can 
exchange the Debentures for fully paid-up shares, 
pound for pound; and they will have acall at par of 
two £1 shares for every £1 nominal value of 
Debentures. 








IN THE ABBEY. 


—~e—— 


PP\HE burial of Mr. Gladstone had every circum- 

stance which befitted the majestic simplicity of 
his life. A great man, a great citizen, a statesman 
with an incomparable roll of service to Crown and 
people, a deeply religious spirit whose breadth was as 
striking as its conviction, a noble nature that swelled 
high above party conflict and never, throughout a 
long career, stooped to pettiness of act or word—all 
these aspects of his character were blended in the 
ceremonial of the Abbey. It has been justly said that 
the rites on this occasion had more of exultation 
than of sorrow. It was in one sense a triumph 
of the Christian faith, for rarely in history have 
the hands which wielded the destinies of Empire 
been folded in death with so profound an assurance 
of religious belief. In the Abbey Mr. Gladstone has 
joined some of his most illustrious compeers in states- 
manship, but he is nearer akin than any of them to 
the spiritual foundation of the place. At his grave 
were gathered not only his intimate associates, not 
only the men who trusted him and followed him to 
the end, but also the most conspicuous of his political 
opponents, who forgot all strife, and remembered 
only the greatness of this Englishman and the 
splendour of his story. Here were the two Princes 
who stand nearest the Throne. The Prince of 
Wales never failed in intimate recognition of Mr. 
Gladstone's “ zeal and devotion” for the interests of 
the Royal family, services which the Queen has 
acknowledged in a telegram. His position brings 
the Prince into contact with the movements of 
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public opinion, and his observant tact has made him 
sensible of the deep obligation of the Crown to Mr. 
Gladstone's unrivalled authority over the democracy 
during the period when the extension of popular 
liberties gave zest to undisciplined powers of criticism. 
That thought may well have risen in the minds of 
Prince and Peer while Mr. Gladstone was laid rever- 
ently to his last rest, just as the thought of many a 
benefaction due to his energy for the common weal 
must have been present to the villagers from Hawar- 
den who looked down into his grave. 

Never has an English statesman been so mourned, 
and it is natural, perhaps, that such mourning 
should cause disquietude to some politicians. Here 
and there we see attempts to belittle the dead. The 
Times waxes philosophic over “the flying fame and 
crude exaggeration of the hour.” When Mr. Glad- 
stone's fame is fugitive, the country will have to 
forget the genius which is woven into the fabric of 
our legislation for the greater part of the Victorian 
era. Weare told that his character alone remains 
to be sedulously imitated by those who “ espoused 
his political opinions.” This imitation might with 
advantage be made more general; but why has 
the universal acknowledgment of Mr. Gladstone's 
fame at his death become “ the crude exaggeration of 
the hour” after his funeral? The Times suggests 
comparisons with Canning, Peel, and Beaconsfield. 
Canning “left Canningites,” Peel “left Peelites.” 
No doubt, but to compare these legacies with the 
living witnesses of Mr. Gladstone's influence is to 
show an odd sense of proportion. Odder still is 
the statement that Beaconsfield “left a policy, a 
school of admirers, and something like a creed and a 
cult.” The policy is the policy of the “ wrong horse” ; 
the school of admirers is Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, 
who, alone amongst public men, preaches the 
Beaconsfield alliance with the Turk; the creed and 
the cult have no longer any definite meaning even to 
the Primrose League. Lord Beaconsfield’s policy, 
which he did not originate, perished in his lifetime 
when, as Mr. Frederick Greenwood has told us, he was 
outvoted in his own Cabinet, finding only one solitary 
supporter for his project of fighting Russia for the 
“integrity” of Tarkey. “Where are the Gladstonites?” 
asks the Times. Let Italy, which Gladstone helped 
to make, Greece, which he protected, Bulgaria, which 
he saved, answer the question. What is the policy 
of Lord Salisbury on the Eastern Question but 
Gladstonian in principle, though woefully unlike its 
author in vigour and consistency of execution? 
What is a Conservative Chancellor of the Exchequer 
but a Gladstonite—a bungling disciple, it may be, but 
a reverent upholder of the fiscal system.which the 
greatest of our financiers set up? When the House 
of Lords abstains from meddling with a Money Bill, 
what is that but a Gladstonian rite—a humble 
celebration of the principle which Mr. Gladstone 
established nearly forty years ago, that the Commons 
have exclusive control of the national purse? And 
when the Liberal party is reorganised for a still 
stronger assertion of the power of the Commons 
against the Lords, what but the last watchword of 
his political career will be their inspiration ? 

These elementary lessons have not been learned 
by the Times, which even inquires, “ What institu- 
tions which he erected stand stable? What seed 
did he sow which is now springing into life?” There 
are signs that the harvest of the Geneva Arbitration 
and the Treaty of Washington may be reaped before 
long by politicians who sneered at them. Home 
Rule is postponed, but its seed springs to life in 
Unionist legislation for Ireland. Compare the Irish 
Local Government Bill of 1898 with the Bill of 1892, 
and the spirit of it with Lord Salisbury’s famous 
assertion that all Ireland needed was “resolute” 
government for twenty years. To whom is due the 
marked decay of animosity between England and 
Ireland? Some of us remember the time when the 
Ballot Act was denounced as “un-English.” Who 


wants to cast off the Gladstonian spell by making 
voting public, by restoring religious tests at the 








Universities, by closing the Civil Service against 
competition? There may be people who would 
like to repeal the Education Act; but what show 
would they make at a general election? There 
may be people who forget, like the Times, that 
Mr. Gladstone ended an acute controversy by his 
compromise with Lord Salisbury in 1881 over the 
county franchise; but everybody does not ask, 
“ What division in the State did he terminate?” No 
other statesman in this century has done so much to 
mould the political and social development of the 
country; no other has so masterfully blended 
historic traditions with democratic evolution. That 
tomb in the Abbey has closed an era of statesman- 
ship, and some who witnessed the last scene, and 
have no small burden of responsibility for the 
present and the future, may have wondered whether 
the State will ever be directed by hands as strong 
as those which are now cold, and by personal 
authority as ennobling. 








ACLAND AND PLAYFAIR. 


— oe 


IFFUGERE NIVES! the snows are melting— 
as was said of the grey hairs of dying Queen 
Elizabeth. One white head after another is laid low 
in these passing weeks. First the king of all, then 
his contemporary, mild-eyed, melancholy Walpole ; 
now the old Squire of beautiful Killerton, with its 
mighty trap-rocks, forest scenery, wild ponies, and 
red deer, in college life a year or two Mr. Gladstone’s 
senior, speaking of him to the last with a comical 
tinge of the feeling which a newly-sleeved Bachelor 
shows to a First-year man. 

I first learned to know Sir Thomas Acland when 
tutor to his ward in 1865. I had met him before in 
company with his father, the elder Sir Thomas, and 
the contrast between them was amusing—the father 
with manners regal in their measured graciousness 
and polish, the son jerky and discursive in talk, 
movement, ideas. ‘“ Tom thinks so fast,” said a near 
relation, “that none of us can keep up with him.” 
As my pupil's guardian I saw a good deal of him 
in Oxford ; he used to walk with me in the streets, 
telling of his early life, of the Newmania and its 
influence on his mental growth, of his association 
with the “Young England” movement. Stopping 
opposite to St. Mary Magdalen Church one day 
he told me how he and someone else—I forget 
who—had taken there F. D. Maurice, when an 
undergraduate, to be baptised. He was full at that 
time of the “ Middle Class Examinations,” which, 
with Canon Brereton, he had initiated in Devonshire, 
and which developed ultimately into the Oxford 
Local Examinations. To him especially, to his ex- 
perience of West Buckland School, his patience, 
wisdom, and enthusiasm, that great educational 
experiment was due. I remember, too, that we went 
together to Max Miiller’s opening lecture on Com- 
parative Mythology ; he was disturbed, fidgetted, bit 
his nails:—“It frightens one,” he said. He came 
sometimes to inspect my pupil's work. We were 
reading the “ Odyssey ” on one occasion, and I handed 
him a book; he listened for ten minutes, then gave 
me back the book, saying: “ How quickly one for- 
gets! but for the Latin translation at the foot I 
could not have followed”; going on to tell me how 
with Bunsen and Philip Pusey he used to read 
Homer daily through a winter in Rome, and imi- 
tating Bunsen’s gontinental pronunciation of the 
sonorous lines. 

Time passed : my pupil went to Christchurch, and 
I lost sight of Mr. Acland, tillin 1865 I gave evidence 
on School Teaching of Science before the Schools 
Inquiry Commission, of which he was a member. 
He questioned me at great length as to examination 
methods, as to the machinery needful for extending 
the local examination to the public schools, as to the 
desirableness of a Government Board of Higher 
Education, with a special Minister at its head. He 
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became somewhat iterative; and the chairman, Lord 
Taunton, cut him short; he rose with an impatient 
gesture and went to the fire, but said to me after- 
wards, “I kept my temper.” We travelled down to 
Oxford together; he was in high spirits, having just 
re-entered Parliament after twenty yearsof exile, and 
poured forth optimistic talk. My sceptical interjec- 
tions grated!on him once or twice ; he was uneasy, too, 
lest my science teaching should overshadow the 
imaginative and reverential side of the boy-mind. 
“Don’t be too materialistic,” he shouted into my 
cab from the pavement, as I dropped him at his 
brother's house in Broad Street. Yet again I was to 
know him, in his home at Killerton. He was now 
Sir Thomas—a far abler man than his father in all 
the higher requirements of a great country gentle- 
man’s position, yet, somehow, never filling his 
father’s place in local sentiment ; less outwardly 
imposing, less captivating, suasive, patriarchal. I 
was changing work, and looking out for a tem- 
porary home, when with very great kindness he 
wrote to offer me Sprydon Cote—the house adjoin- 
ing his own mansion, the abode usually of the 
eldest son, but just then vacant—together with the 
post of chaplain to his household and pastor of the 
Killerton Chapel, in which worshipped also his 
tenants and retainers. Living there for some months 
I saw him constantly; he used to drop in and talk 
on the winter afternoons. He was not a man of 
reminiscences, nor did his speech linger on scholar- 
ship and books ; present problems, social chiefly and 
theological, seemed to fill his mind. He would 
question me repeatedly as to my own mental 
development, wishing to trace the process by which 
High Church bigotry in the curate-epoch changed 
into independent rationalism later on: He was 
devoted to agriculture, of which I had some experi- 
ence, to allotments, to cottage building in its 
sanitary, profitable, moral aspects. My micro- 
scope, which stood always in employ, used to 
puzzle him—he always went to see what new marvel 
I had got, with an ever-renewed protest against the 
cult of the infinitely little. He was not amcebean in 
his talk; it sped forth torrential, and you had to 
listen; it fascinated for the first half-hour, then to 
the hearer followed loss of sequence, logical per- 
plexity, swamped surrender, boredom, headache, 
desperation. I once compared notes with a kindred 
patient, who had the day before dined with 
him (éle-a-téte. He described the eloquence, so 
genial in its opening, endurable during dinner 
by manducative and bibulous supports, by de- 
grees assuming nightmare proportions, tempered 
only with faith in inevitable bedtime. That arrived, 
the good-nights were spoken, the staircase reached ; 
and then, stimulated by a fresh estrus, the host 
began again, and the evening closed with a long 
supplementary harangue in the hall by the light of 
the bedroom candlesticks. This habit made him in 
society the terror of raconteurs, demanding as they 
do attentive auditors with interlocution just enough 
to start successive topics and give fresh chances to 
their wit. I recall meeting at his table Mr. Massey, 
M.P. for Tiverton, one of the brilliant London talkers 
of the day. He led off at the opening of dinner with 
a delicious anecdote of the notorious Mrs. Thistle- 
thwayte, but his incidental mention of a certain 
other lady inspired Sir Thomas to interrupt with 
a genealogical disquisition; the aroma of the story 
exhaled, and the narrator looked depressed. He 
recovered himself, and another good story was 
begun; but when a second time Sir Thomas cut in 
mal-dpropos, Mr. Massey collapsed and we heard no 
more of him. And soin this and other ways it came 
to pass that with all his great attainments he was 
not a man with whom you ever felt at ease. That 
he would be polite and kind you knew; knew, too, 
that until submerged by vocables, you would gain 
abiding knowledge from his boundless stores; yet 
everywhere in his talk and temperament lurked 
sharp points on which you feared to tread—the 
conversational smoothness was suppositus cineri 








doloso. It used to be said that God made men, 
women, and Aclands, and he lent full flavour to 
the epigram. He gave one always the idea of 
a superlatively good thing unkindly impaired 
by Fate. To his birth thronged the fairy god- 
mothers with gifts of intellect, fluency, loftiness 
of standard, philanthropy of aim, generosity of 
nature; then came the malignant Uninvited, with 
the marring supplement of position, fortune, ease, to 
annul the bracing, shaping discipline which moulds 
the self-made man. Double-first when double-firsts 
meant much, Fellow of All Souls, rich in Parlia- 
mentary promise, protagonist in a great social and 
religious movement—all older men looked on at him 
expectantly with a Ce garcon ira loin. But inherited 
wealth absolved him from compulsory struggle, rank 
and repute secured him unearned deference—he was 
admirable, useful, honoured, loved ; but he disproved 
the augury of greatness, he failed to realise the 
promise heralded by his splendid youth. 

On Playfair's birth no fairy godmother shed gifts; 
he made his own way, gathered his experiences, used 
his opportunities, discovered early, and annexed the 
field of work for which Nature had supremely fitted 
him. At twenty-four years old he had gone through 
the University courses of St. Andrew's, Glasgow, 
London ; had studied hospitals in India, worked at 
chemistry in Giessen under Liebig, translating into 
English several of his master’s works ; had obtained 
a Manchester Professorship, with a repute so marked 
that Sir Robert Peel placed him on a Sanitary 
Commission to investigate the health of our large 
towns. This post revealed to him the secret of 
his powers, and he devoted himself henceforth to an 
official life. His genius was essentially practical ; 
his motto was not the scimus ut sciamus, but the 
scimus ut operemur—discovery and research he 
valued on their productive, not on their speculative 
side, in their application to medical, industrial, 
social aims. Twice he carried science into business : 
as manager of calico-printing works at Ciitheroe, 
and as chairman of the Bovril Company. The name 
of that invigorating fluid, a compound reminiscent 
of Lord Lytton’s “Coming Race,” was said to 
have been due to him. He had rare power in 
handling men, was at once diplomatic and con- 
ciliatory, propounding his views so dexterously 
that they seemed to originate with others, clearing 
in the direction of his own wishes the confused 
half-knowledge of his associates, discerning swiftly 
in a deadlock the avenues of possible com- 
promise, devising formulas which conceded minor 
points, while tenacious of those which he thought 
vital. Placed in charge of the Jury Department at 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, he at once gained the 
confidence of the Prince Consort, retaining after his 
death the warm regard of the Queen. When he 
kissed hands at Windsor as Postmaster-General, 
she bent over him—I heard the story from a 
colleague who stood close by—whispering, “ How 
glad he would be to see this!” and when the cere- 
mony was at an end and the Ministers were leaving 
her presence, she said to him, in defiance of Court 
etiquette, “It is my pleasure that you should dine 
with me to-day”; so a hurried messenger was sent 
to London for evening dress, and, alone of the 
incoming Government, he took his place at the 
Royal Table. It was love of “ business” rather than 
ambition which carried him into Parliament. <A 
respectable Minister and a good Chairman of Ways 
and Means, his more important House of Commons 
work was done upon Commissions. It came to be 
a matter of course that he should co-operate in 
all official inquiries bearing on economic or educa- 
tionalreform. He has left behind him the lesson that 
to be “ practical” is not to observe within a limited 
horizon, conceiving of that which is as if it must 
ever be—the man of distant outlook rather, accepting 
even visionary ideals, though untested by past 
experience, as reducible to reality by practised 
judgment and persistent work—his is the creative, 
his the fashioning, his the practical mind. 
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A MOMENTOUS REPORT. 





W* must go back to the Reports on National 

Instruction that preceded the “ Educational 
Revolution” of 1870 in England to meet with a 
document of equal importance as that just issued on 
“Secondary and other Schools” by the Department 
of Education. For the first time, an attempt has 
been made to introduce system and order into that 
chaotic region of instruction that lies between the 
Board Schools on the one hand, and the Universities 
on the other, and includes within its boundaries 
schools of all sorts, sizes, and shapes, from lordly 
Eton, with its 1,180 boys, down to the humblest of 
“dames’” schools which does not run into double 
figures. Between these extremes are found the 
smaller public schools, the country grammar schools, 
schools of city ¢ompanies, schools of limited liability 
companies, religious seminaries, orphanages, big 
private schools, preparatory private schools, “ private 
ventures” of all kinds and classes, and those queer 
“hypercephalic” creations called schools of science, 
which are often veritable “schools within schools,” 
including in some cases the top forms of a Higher 
Grade school, while the lower are reckoned as 
Primary. Such scholastic monstrosities remind one 
of the schoolboy’s description of the Cherubim as 
“all head and no tail.” 

From this it may be seen that the report is 
quite miscellaneous in its contents: all schools that 
have not an official elementary or University status 
are lumped together in the catalogue. This, how- 
ever, is not the fault of “their Lordships;” it is 
due to the absence of any State inspection, which 
renders the grading of these schools impossible 
from the want of any data on the number of 
subjects taken up and the extent to which they 
are taught. The private schools of this country 
have hitherto conducted their teaching within 
closed doors (it must be owned that the others have 
only conducted theirs with the door ajar); but the 
system of huis clos, however popular it may be 
with French courts-martial, is less and less in good 
odour in England, and it is vastly to the credit of 
the private schools, which amounted to 4,197 of the 
6,029 that made returns, that they fully recognised 
the change that has taken place by giving all the 
information in their power. 

Other countries have long ago instituted State 
inspection of all their schools, public and private 
alike, and with justice. We have indeed inspectors 
of every kind of food and provisions, to protect the 
national aliment against adulteration; but as 
regards secondary education, no steps have been 
taken at present for supervising the mental feeding 
of the nation. The instruction given in some 
Dotheboys Hall may be deficient, bad in quality, 
useless ; the old English idea has hitherto been that, 
if the parents are fools enough to send their children 
there, all the worse for them. But society is 
beginning to recognise that it has higher and 
wider duties. It protects the ignorant consumer 
against the adulteration of his food, because it 
knows if the food is bad, a part of the community will 
suffer, and its sufferings will react on the whole. 
Danton said, “ Aprés le pain l'éducation.” Let us 
hope, then, that the State, having realised its duties in 
the question of supervising the national food, will 
not be long before it recognises its obligation to 
watch over and inspect the education given in the 
public and private institutions in this country. We 
do not need an excessive and expensive State 
control, such as hampers French education, better 
though it be than the present anarchy, but an 
effective inspection that does not allow the standard 
of instruction to fall below a certain limit of 
efficiency. 

On the other hand, though the question of 
compensation can scarcely be entertained, we can 
hardly forget that the private schools have in their 
time “yielded true and laudable service” to the 





nation (as their Lordships themselves point out) 
by supplying a certain amount of instruction 
in large areas where formerly no sort of secondary 
education existed. The question now is, Shall 
the State continue to, automatically) squeeze 
them out of existence, by giving subsidies to local 
authority schools and other institutions of a more or 
less public nature, or rather officially recognise such 
as satisfy the requirements of adequate inspection, 
by duly licensing them to teach, and even in some 
cases allotting them a small amount of State aid? 
A good instance of how this may be done is afforded 
by the example of Denmark, where private education 
is as excellent as it is economical. The idea is worth 
considering for England, firstly, because the com- 
petition with efficient private schools prevents the 
dangers of routine in State schools; and, secondly, 
the closing of inefficient private schools would 
present no difficulties, as the Government would 
have only to deal with an individual, and not with 
an organised sect or party. 

Boys’, girls’, and mixed schools are alike dealt 
with in the report. The total number of boys’ is 
158,502, and of girls’ 133,042; the smaller number of 
girls’ indicates that the family governess is still a 
power in the land. The inferiority of girls’ educa- 
tion is further shown by the earlier age at which 
they leave, the lower percentage of graduates on the 
staff of the schools they frequent, and the prepon- 
derance of private over public girls’ schools. Only 
37,000 girls are in public schools against 65,000 boys 
in similar establishments. 

No less than 357 per cent. of the boys in secondary 
schools are boarders—a fact of which the English 
educationalist may well be proud, not so much on 
account of the instruction the boys receive as the 
training and development of character that is so 
admirably understood in the majority of these 
schools. And yet how few men in England to-day 
recognise that the Rugby Arnold, the “ unwearied 
preacher of public spirit,” was one of the makers of 
modern England! But thoughtful people in France 
and Germany, who have nothing to learn from us in 
mere instruction, are anxious to imitate and carry 
out, as far as possible, in their own country, this 
magnificent system which forms “men who are 
ready to go anywhere and do anything.” The boy 
who has not been intellectually a success at a public 
school can still go out into the Colonies and earn 
his livelihood—may more help to build up and 
consolidate our empire “over the sea,’ whereas the 
déclassé in France who fails in book-learning is a 
thorough failure. He has no second string to his 
bow. The famous book of Hugues le Roux on 
“Nos Fils” will show us from what tremendous 
evils our public school training has up to now 
saved us. 

But if in the sense of education, of turning out 
“men” and not mere savants and littérateurs, we 
stand supreme among the nations, may we then 
neglect the. science and literature side of the 
question, and despise knowledge, or regard it 
as quite a secondary matter? “What a stupid 
question !"” most people will say, as if anyone denies 
that schools are prima facie places of learning. 
“The man in the street may think so,” we reply ; 
“but that, apparently, is not the opinion of the 
Headmasters of England.” “This is merely adding 
insult to injury,” the reader will exclaim. “ Very 
well, then,” we rejoin; “we will call the Head- 
masters of England to the bar, or, rather, judge 
them after the depositions they have made before 
their Lordships of the Committee on Education.” 
Let us turn to the statistics of the percentage of 
graduate teachers in schools. What do we find? 
Little more than half the masters in boys’ schools 
possess a university degree or the equivalent! Is 
an army considered efficient in which only the bare 
half of its officers have been specially trained ? 
Compare these figures with the State schools in 
France and Germany, where over 90 per cent. of 
the teachers have some degree or other. If our 
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question seemed so stupid, are not the facts it 
evoked, more stupefying still? Nor is the mystery 
difficult to explain. The unskilled usher undersells 
the skilled, and degrades thereby many of our 
scholastic establishments into veritable mental and 
moral “ sweating dens,” which will continue to cater 
for the intellectual needs of the nation as long as 
we remain without adequate Government inspection. 
Interesting statistics are also given of school 
supply in county and borough areas, and many other 
important questions are treated in the Report, but 
enough has been said to show how, though neither 
exhaustive nor complete, it marks a great advance 
towards a comprehensive scheme of much-needed 
reform. Before the present survey was made, 
secondary education was barely a “ geographical 
expression”; we now know a great deal, not only 
about the province it occupies in national instruction, 
but also about its constitution and its workings. Its 
unification, therefore, cannot be very remote. 








A FORGOTTEN VILLAGE. 





T lies but a mile to the southward of an ancient 
royal city, yet it has so lain, deserted and for- 
gotten, forsome fifteen hundred years. Not a bowshot 
off still runs a famous highroad, thronged with traffic 
even to this day, and echoing through the centuries 
to the tramp of how many marching armies! Since 
hands long dust toiled to raise its first rude shelter, 
the slopes whereon it stood have seen four genera- 
tions of invaders, giving place in due season to the 
hosts of England marching seaward to take ship for 
foreign conquest. Roman and Saxon, Norman and 
Dane have passed it by unheeding, for still the grim 
impenetrable forest, as later on the barren down, 
kept the secret of the vanished hamlet. The Roman 
conqueror alone, scornfully conscious of the beggar 
at his gates, knew the clustering native huts half 
hidden in the clearing. Hewers of wood and 
drawers of water seemingly were those who there 
found shelter. The Princes of the subject-people 
might assume the toga and dwell in houses of hewn 
stone, the legionaries draw new lines about the 
strange fortress mound which, once perhaps an island, 
rose beyond the river; but old customs are not easily 
abandoned. A few poor herdsmen may yet have 
lingered on sufferance in this place of their 
ancient habitation, now become the outskirt of a 
prosperous colony; yet in a little while even 
this humble village, frail and transitory at the 
best as an encampment of gipsies, had vanished 
utterly, and succeeding generations knew not 
even the place where it had stood. In this 
historic region, where every rood of ground has its 
own memories, the mother-hamlet was forgotten—no 
legend glorified this spot of barren ground. It was 
the usurping Roman town that tradition hallowed, 
the city of shadowy palaces, the crowned seat of 
high Romance—the White City. Once for a brief 
space of troublous years that, too, seemed destined 
to share one common ruin, when thrice above the 
desolate upland the sky grew red with flame as 
the fierce sea-robbers laid waste all the country- 
side. 

It was not to be: the last invader found the city 
standing still, risen triumphant from its ashes to the 
chief place in the realm. Its glory has departed, and 
it has become but a place of memories, yet it stands 
and grows to-day. Amongst all its traditions one 
wild legend only seems to fit the deserted site of the 
mother-village, telling how to a trembling rustic 
convert came the awful vision of the departing 
guardians of the place, dimly seen at twilight, grim, 
swart-visaged, naked, and terrible. And down in the 
city, behind a carven convent archway, lurks the 
sinister relic of a yet older creed, stained and 
weather-worn, a rugged altar-stone set with ominous 
cup-shaped hollows, to serve for what dark rites, 








what dire libations? Were these the gods and this 
the altar of the dwellers in the forgotten village? 
The few poor records that the spade recovers can tell 
us nothing. Strange chance has kept the site in- 
violate to this day, though just across the thronged 
highway which runs so close the dwellings of men 
cluster thickly round the tower of one of those great 
harbours of refuge with which medieval charity 
strewed the land. How many poor souls have lived 
out the remnant of their days in peace beside those 
quiet waters! Rest and turmoil of war and traffic 
thrown into such sharp contrast, and here in sight of 
both—the stronghold of a vanished race—waste and 
utter desolation. 

But its time has come at last, and by the freakish 
irony of fate the moment of discovery is also for the 
buried village the moment of final destruction. For 
the White City in its sudden latter-day expansion 
threatens to engulf the very site. Already the 
stubborn soil which has known no plough for ages is 
trenched in all directions, and red-brick villas, 
destined possibly to be even less enduring, will soon 
replace the wattled sheelings. For a little while, 
where the road has shorn through the rude founda- 
tions, one may trace the outlines thus laid bare in 
section before they disappear again for ever. Shallow 
pits scooped in the solid chalk a scant foot deep, with 
deeper cavities for the supporting poles, sufficed the 
primitive architects. Time has long since wasted 
their crumbling edges and filled their hollows. Frail 
and comfortless enough, one fancies, must have been 
the dwellings reared on such foundations. How the 
pitiless, searching sleet must have found out their 
weak places and made great pools about the earthen 
floors! Even now the White City, as becomes the 
bishopric of the storm-hallowed saint and capital of 
all the rainy west, stands deep among the lush 
grasses of her water-meadows, and prides herself on 
her unfailing gift of rain. What must it have been 
when the dank leaves of the mighty Southern forest 
dripped above the wretched huts of interwoven 
osiers? A hard thing, truly, must life have seemed to 
these poor forerunners of ours, watching with wide- 
childish eyes of wonder the shifting pageant of the 
pomp and power of Rome. Not theirs, one fears, the 
“ patient deep disdain” of the unchanging East, but 
rather an inglorious dependence on the invader. 
Of some such relation the buried treasures of the 
village, sordid and pitiful enough beside the richer 
spoils of the medieval city, bear unconscious witness. 
A few great-headed nails of bronze and iron, a paltry 
fibula or two corroded with green rust, the riches of 
a savage people. Amongst them is but one poor 
coin, the smallest coin of brass, price of a bath at 
Rome. Tossed in careless charity it may be to some 
swift-footed, shrill-voiced urchin, running clamorous 
for alms along the public way, or bartered by some 
thrifty household slave for queer barbaric merchan- 
dise, coarse pot, or woven basket. Its armed 
legionaries guard their standard unwearying, for, 
though the superscription has disappeared in its 
downward passage through the earth, the image has 
survived. Beyond these little but a rusty key 
remains to tell of all the luxury of Rome, mighty 
patroness and queen of these remote hut-dwellers. 
The multifarious débris of the White City yields 
many ancient keys, idle custodians of vanished 
treasures; but of these wellnigh two-thirds are 
Roman—an unexplained preponderance. It would 
almost seem as though, unlike the Spanish Moors, 
the departing Romans had flung away the keys of 
their deserted villas in sign that there was to be no 
returning, that henceforth each chance comer was 
free to range the vacant chambers at his will. But 
the village must have fallen into decay before that 
time, else one might well look for richer treasures. 
In the hurry of departure was there nothing left 
behind to tempt the spoiler? Did tire take the 
abandoned dwellings wholly? Or, in a leisurely 
retreat before a new invader into deeper recesses of 
the forest, did the villagers bear with them the most 
prized of their possessions ? 
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Of objects purely barbaric there are not very 
many. Amongst the scattered cinders of fires long 
cold lie a few such relics—a broken antler, haft of 
some rude tool; a fossil echinite marked with mys- 
terious stains of rich violet, once perhaps the most 
precious ornamentof an ancient household. It is one 
of those which country folk call“ shepherds’ crowns” 
(palerites diadema ), in allusion to a quaint old legend. 
Of potsherds, of course there are great store: broken 
pieces of coarse ware marked with simple ornament, 
mingled with fragments of those thin black urns 
which served so commonly for the last resting-places 
of the dead. None are whole; they might be the 
failures of some early potter, cracked in the firing, 
spoilt and unsaleable, save that many bear unmistake- 
able signs of use; a very few, slack-baked or sun- 
dried, crumble at a touch—shattered kitchen-pots and 
urns of burial, a sorry treasure-hoard indeed! But 
there is one object of an interest far greater—a 
ruddy flintstone, fashioned into an amulet by patient 
human hands. A wave-worn pebble is far smoother, 
yet though one side is cracked and broken its shape 
has once been regular. Carved on it in relief is the 
figure of some unknown animal, fantastic as a 
monster of heraldry. Time has dealt harshly with 
the sculptor’s handiwork ; the outlines, rude enough 
at best, are worn and blunted, yet they still possess 
a certain vigour. The massive, shapeless head has an 
odd suggestion of the lion’s mane, or the wild bull's 
tangled front of curls; it may be the bristled crest 
of the hyena or the boar. For such a “ wilde swin” 
Sir Bevis’ treacherous mother hungered, and his 
sleek, black descendants still range the historic forest. 
Charm or totem, protecting or luck-bringing, the 
little fetish somehow bridges the centuries and brings 
its far-off creator closer to us. His work may be far 
inferior in design and execution to the spirited bone 
tracings of an earlier period, but it is true sculpture, 
and wrought under unimagined difficulties. He has 
chipped the hard flint stone bodily away from the 
imaged figure, elaborating his ideal with loving care, 
and his work has outlasted greater masterpieces. 
Not all the other relics have the power of this rugged 
pebble to rouse the sense of human kinship and bring 
the remote life of the forgotten village vividly 
before us. 

They were but the instruments of hard utility ; 
this alone expresses, no matter how imperfectly, the 
artistic side of man’s nature—his need of something 
beyond, his aspiration towards an Ideal. 


THE ABODE OF PEACE, 





T was a small house, lying half way up the side 
of a steep hill, built of the sad-coloured grey 
stone peculiar to the country, and we christened 
it the Abode of Peace. In front the ground sloped 
down in pleasant pasture land to the winding river; 
behind there was sheltering wood, then an abrupt 
red scar rose up where stones had once been quarried 
out from the face of the rock ; fantastically shaped 
boulders crowned the summit, old Druidical stones, 
with great holes through which savage chieftains 
had once extended the hand of friendship to each 
other. Beyond and around, moorland—free, barren 
moorland, where the heather glowed purple in the 
autumn, and the bracken changed from green 
to tawny yellow—great wind-swept stretches, whose 
solitudes inspired Charlotte Bronté with the pain 
and passion of “Jane Eyre.” 

There lay the Abode of Peace through the long 
summer days and the blue distances of summer 
moonlights, only the aspect of its surroundings 
varying with the seasons. In the autumn, wild 
rains lashed the hillside, and later still the snows of 
winter dressed them in a shroud, till the tardy, 
northern spring came round once more, and the 
snow melted, leaving the bare, brown fields to grow 
green until the grain waved gold for the harvest. 











But just then it was summer time and very still at 
the Abode of Peace. From the opposite side of the 
river we used to sit and look at the house whose 
colouring somehow harmonised with the austerity 
of the moorland scenery. The smoke from the 
chimneys rose straight up in the clear, still air; 
occasionally, a flight of doves would wheel out and 
circle round the roof, showing white against the 
blue sky before disappearing, or a figure would be 
seen on the little garden slope in front. At night a 
light burned clear and steady in one room, a signal 
of peace within, it}seemed to us, who looked across at 
it through the dividing darkness of the wooded 
valley. The dwelling stood quite alone; no habita- 
tion near it ; complete within itself in its undisturbed 
rest and silence. 

Once, after a shower of rain, a rainbow, reflected 
on the hillside, encircled the place with a strange 
glory of tender, yet brilliant colour. It faded quickly, 
and the shadows crept up; there came a quick 
shower of rain, followed by a driving mist, which 
blotted out the landscape, and the evening closed in 
sadly, effacing the promise which had rested round 
the Abode of Peace. We asked the postmistress in 
the little village near us—for we were strangers— 
who lived there, but she, with rustic apathy, replied 
indifferently that she did not know; the place lay 
many miles away by road, she explained, and was 
on some ducal property—too remote, evidently, to 
arouse interest in the village mind. Perhaps it was 
better we did not know; we were left free to imagine. 
Some of us thought a great happiness was sheltered 
there ; for— 


Love's most perfect crown is calm. 


But one of the party fancied that a deep sorrow had 
come to seek rest in the quiet homestead, and had 
won peace: the peace after pain, which is deeper 
and more lasting than happiness. And the days 
wore on till summer faded, and autumn showed 
itself in the clear, sad twilights, in the purple 
splendour of the heather, in the glints of gold among 
the bracken. The frosty breath of early morning 
and of late evening foretold an early winter, and 
we began to think of the turmoil of town life again, 
and of turning our steps homeward; but still we 
lingered to watch the glory of the woods. The belt 
of trees round the Abode of Peace changed from 
green to a ripe, full yellow, with touches of fiery 
crimson, while the furrow passed over the field in 
front, leaving it bare and brown, and the rich purple 
faded from the moors. 

Then, there came a change. It was a wonderful 
September night. The moon, riding full and high in 
the heavens, was reflected in our little pond, making 
restless silver ripples on the surface of the dark 
water ; and as we stood spellbound and silent outside 
our house, someone noticed that the light no longer 
shone downstairs in the Abode of Peace, but came 
from an upper chamber. For a few nights the 
change lasted, until early one morning—a sweet, 
pure, dewy morning—we could see that there were 
comings and goings; movement of figures and stir 
of life. That evening, above the brow of the hill, 
the clouds hung in masses of burning pink, the red 
scar shone like blood, and a wonderful light rested 
over the house. It faded by degrees, leaving behind 
it a pale, gcld autumn sky, and we saw that no 
smoke rose from the chimneys opposite us, no 
pigeons wheeled out in happy flight before going to 
rest. A great stillness rested over all: a stillness 
where even 


Silence listened like a charméd thing. 


And somehow we knew that a life-history had 
ended, and that whether joy or sorrow had taken 
refuge in that little dwelling before, something 
mightier had found harbour there now. For the 
Angel of Death had spread his wings over the Abode 
of Peace, and the “peace which passeth under- 
standing” brooded round the deserted home on the 
far hillside. E. G. 
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THE DRAMA. 





W. G. WILLS. 


N a recent number of this review I ventured 
upon an anecdote about a sardine-box and “ the 
late Mr. , one of the last of the Thackerayan 
Bohemians.” There was really no reason for my 
meticulous discretion. The late Mr.—— was 
W. G. Wills. My anecdote was only one of many 
which are, or were, current about this author, and 
I see that some of them (naturally, not the raciest) 
have found their way into the biography which 
the Rev. Freeman Wills now gives us of his brother— 
“W.G. Wills, Dramatist and Painter" (Longmans). 
This is a discursive, rather shapeless, fraternally 
uncritical, and wholly agreeable book. The title 
will be a puzzle to many people who only think 
of Wills as “ theatre-poet"’ to the Lyceum. It was 
not thus that Wills liked to think of himself. 
To a lady who expressed her pleasure at meeting 
the author of Charles J. and Olivia, he replied, 
“Madam, I am a poor painter, who writes plays 
for bread.” A poor painter he was, in a sense 
which he did not intend, but he was a very 
fair, and for some little time a very fashionable, 
pastellist. So fashionable were his pastels, that 
he was invited to Osborne to do chalk-drawings 
of her Majesty's grandchildren. In sublime (and 
I should guess, unique) defiance of Court etiquette, 
the pastellist “regretted that a prior engagement 
would prevent his having the pleasure of attend- 
ing.” Then a peremptory telegram opened his eyes 
to the situation; he went to Osborne, and got into 
trouble with the courtiers for not “ Highnessing”’ 
and “ Princessing” the royal babies. Never had so 
strange a Bohemian been seen at Court, I imagine, 
since Diderot visited Catherine of Russia, and 
pinched her Imperial knees (as she told her ladies) 
black and blue in the ardour of philosophical ex- 
position. 

Wills was an Irish Bohemian, and it was 
inevitable, therefore, that somebody should call him 
a “nineteenth century Oliver Goldsmith.” There is 
always somebody to call Klopstock the German 
Milton and the Dart the Rhine of England. Evidently 
the Rev. Freeman Wills rather favours the idea, and 
hints vaguely that it may have had something to do 
with his brother's success in adapting “ The Vicar of 
Wakefield’ for the stage. Indeed, he goes further 
and prophesies that “ Olivia will take its perma- 
nent place as a classic.” Was it not George 
Eliot who said that prophecy was the most 
gratuitous form of error? However, the prophet has 
a charming lady to keep him in countenance. He 
quotes an enthusiastic letter of Miss Ellen Terry's to 
his brother: “I can’t help writing to thank you and 
bless you for having written those five last pages. 
Never, never, bas anything more beautiful been 
written in English—I know no other language. They 
are perfection . . . An immortality for you for this 
alone.” On looking into the matter again, I find 
that Miss Terry's remarks relate not to Olivia, as I 
had at first supposed, but to CharlesJ. Butit really 
doesn’t matter. They will do for one play quite as 
well as for the other. One knows not whether to 
laugh or to cry at the seriousness with which Mr. 
Freeman Wills cites them. 

A lady should be allowed the last word. At any 
rate, I can only seize upon that excuse for avoiding 
anything like a critical examination of Mr. Wills’s 
plays. To be frank, | cannot work up the slightest 
interest in the subject. Everyone knows the advice 
to visitors who are called upon to admire an infant. 
The safe thing is to exclaim, “ Well, that is a baby.” 
Well, these plays of Mr. Wills are plays—and they 
are still in the Lyceum repertory for the satisfaction 
of anyone who wants to form a more definite opinion 
about them. 

But if Wills the dramatist leaves us cold, Wills 
the man does not. He must have been a lovable 
fellow. His purse was open to every friend who 











asked for a loan. It is recorded that he even won 
over the “Queen’s Taxes” by his blandishments, 
persuading that functionary to sit for a model. He 
was surrounded by pensioners and parasites. One 
of these, named Pyecroft, whom he had found coiled 
up outside his door asleep, he took in and not only 
fed but humoured. “ A friend found him muffled up 
in his great-coat, smoking a pipe on the stairs outside 
his own door. He was naturally a chilly mortal, and 
it was then bitterly cold weather. ‘Why don’t 
you go indoors?’ asked his friend. ‘Well,’ he 
said, ‘Pyecroft has the greatest objection to 
the smell of tobacco, and I would not like 
to offend him, as he is my guest.’” Another 
parasite, one Russell, stole a shirt of Wills’s, and 
with it some valuable studs, the property of a 
friend. Rather than hurt Russell's feelings, Wills 
let him keep the studs, and begged the friend to say 
nothing about it. Where the friend's feelings were 
is not recorded. Shirts, of course, play a constant 
part in stories of Thackerayan Bohemia since the 
days when F. B. borrowed the Rev. Charles Honey- 
man’s. Wills did not borrow his shirts, but, when 
asked out to dinner, bought them. “The shirts were 
made with buttons in front, and he had a preference 
for studs. His method of adaptation on such occa- 
sions was to stab with a pen-knife both folds of the 
shirt, and so, with an ingenuity on which he prided 
himself, to improvise button-holes.” But this finery 
was for great occasions. Generally he was “slovenly 
in his dress, with a pipe sticking out of one pocket 
and a roll of manuscript from the other, and with a 
smudge of charcoal or daub of colour, like an 
American Indian's war-paint, across his face; but 
wearing, nevertheless, the unmistakable air of a 
gentleman.” This was his appearance in the Arundel 
Club, the headquarters of Bohemia in the Sixties. 
Two members of the Arundel were Douglas 
Jerrold and Heraud, author of a “ Descent into 
Hell,” and a bore. MHeraud asked Jerrold, “ Have 
you seen my ‘Descent into Hell’?” “I wish to 
God I had,” was the reply. Despite the American 
Indian's war-paint, Wills was inordinately fond 
of warm baths. It was in a warm bath he 
liked to lie in wait for literary inspiration, listen- 
ing to tunes played on a musical-box. When the 
inspiration came, he retired to bed to write. He 
never kept a dinner engagement; would ask one to 
wait for him for five minutes in the street, and not 
return for the rest of the day; forgot the very 
name of ladies to whom he had been engaged to be 
married; and had gimlet-holes pierced in his front- 
door through which to survey and parley with 
creditors. He detested the theatre, and always 
refused to come before the curtain on the first- 
nights of his own plays. He was a devoted son, and 
his last words as he lay dying in Guy’s Hospital 
were, “ Well, at all events, mother never wanted.” 
Altogether, as I have said, a most lovable man. 


A. B. W. 








THE END OF A CHAPTER. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, May 29th. 

1IR PHILIP CURRIE has gone to join his 
former Russian and German colleagues at 
Rome, which has come to be looked upon here asa 
sort of Botany Bay for ambassadors who have failed 
at Constantinople. Sir Clare Ford led the way. But 
it is understood that Sir Philip goes there at his 
own desire and request, as Lord Dufferin did before 
him. Sir Philip himself described his career here 
the other day, at a meeting of the British Chamber 
of Commerce, as a disappointment and a failure, and 
added that he was going away a sadder and he 
hoped a wiser man. Perhaps no higher compliment 
could be paid to him than to say that he 
is, no doubt, a wiser man. Men of his age 
and experience do not generally make much 
progress in wisdom, or readily adapt themselves 
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to new circumstances. It was a doubtful experi- 
ment to send a man from the Foreign Office to 
this most difficult post, and at the outset many 
persons expressed the opinion that in his case it 
was a serious mistake. He lived down this unfavour- 
able judgment, and won the respect and esteem of 
his colleagues as well as of all the foreign residents 
at Constantinople, and certainly deserves to be 
recognised now as an accomplished diplomatist. He 
has proved himself also to be a man of high personal 
character, and he has maintained the best traditions 
of the British Embassy here. He deserves the highest 
praise for the personal interest he has taken in the 
work of relieving the sufferers from the massacres— 
& sympathetic as well as an official interest. He has 
never been found upon the wrong side of any ques- 
tion affecting the well-being of the people of Turkey. 

It is true that his mission here has been a dis- 
appointment and a failure. England has lost 
rather than’ gained in influence with the Sultan, 
who has discovered that he can treat her remon- 
strances and threats with contempt. The Armenian 
massacres were not checked, and no one has been 
punished for them. The war with Greece was not 
prevented. The Cretan question is unsettled, and 
the question of reform has been forgotten. But it 
would be unfair to blame Sir Philip Currie for any 
part of this failure. He probably underrated the 
ability of the Sultan and overrated the force of 
Moslem discontent at the outset, but this was not 
the cause of the failure. England failed to control 
the Sultan, and lost her prestige in this part of the 
world through the failure of Lord Salisbury to ap- 
preciate the importance of the crisis in October, 1895, 
immediately after the first Constantinople massacre, 
and I have every reason to believe that this was 
through no failure on the part of Sir Philip Currie to 
represent the true state of the case to his chief. It 
is no secret now that if the British Fleet had been 
sent to Constantinople at that time no resistance 
would have been offered at the Dardanelles, and the 
other Powers would have accepted the situation. 
There would have been no more massacres, and the 
Sultan would have been forced to re-establish a 
responsible government. I suppose that Lord Salis- 
bury understands this to-day as well as anyone, and 
no doubt regrets his inaction as much as others do. 
After that opportunity had been lost, and the other 
Powers had united to prevent any action on the 
part of England, it was simply impossible for Sir 
Philip Currie to exert any important influence here. 
It is surprising, and greatly to his credit, that 
he kept up the fight, maintained his dignity, 
and accomplished so much in the way of mitigating 
the existing evils. The Sultan has never regarded 
him as a negligible quantity, or failed to realise that 
he had an interest in conciliating him. Sir Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett and his followers have criticised 
Sir Philip for his uncompromising honesty in dealing 
with the Sultan. They would have had him win the 
Sultan over with honeyed words and soft speeches. 
Sir Henry Bulwer rather than Lord Stratford is 
their ideal. Sir Henry Layard tried this plan upon 
the present Sultan under the most favourable con- 
ditions twenty years ago, and we have his own 
judgment as to its success. It was an absolute and 
melancholy failure. The famous despatch which he 
wrote just before he left Constantinople states 
this fact in very plain language. Sir Philip 
Currie has faithfully represented here the 
policy of the British Government and the feeling 
of the English people, and I have not the slightest 
doubt that the Sultan has a far higher respect 
for him than he would have had if he had 
played the part of a hypocrite or allowed him- 
self to be made a tool of. He has not followed 
his advice. Neither has he followed the advice of 
any other ambassador. He plays his own game in 
his own way. There is no doubt whatever that he 
still believes that when Russia moves upon Con- 
stantinople he will find an ally in England, that 
she will be forced by her own interests to come to 





his aid. He knows that he has no real friend in 
Europe, and he probably has a greater contempt for 
the Emperor of Germany than for any other 
sovereign, as he has sold himself at a cheaper price. 
He knows that Russia is his chief enemy, and he 
makes more concessions to Russia than to any other 
Power. The idea that Sir Philip Carrie could have 
influenced him by soft words to modify his policy 
could only be entertained by one who knew nothing 
of the character of the Sultan. 

The appointment of Sir Nicholas O’Conor as Sir 
Philip’s successor is undoubtedly the best that could 
have been made. He is a strong man, and his ex- 
perience at Sofia and Petersburg has fitted him to 
understand the questions which will come up in Con 
stantinople. 

There is a storm-centre in Servia which is likely 
to cause trouble, but if Austria and Russia have 
really agreed to keep the peace it will not extend 
beyond Servia. Ex-King Milan has practically de- 
posed his son, and it is said that he secured in Vienna 
last October a medical opinion that his son was in- 
competent to rule. He apparently desires another 
war with Bulgaria, and if Russia does not restrain 
the Bulgarians he will have it. But my impression 
is, that the Servians themselves will find some means 
of disposing of Milan once more, especially as it is 
only in this way that they can regain the sympathy 
of Russia. Prince Ferdinand and the Princess have 
been the guests of the Sultan this week. It is a pity 
that no reporter can furnish the world with a de- 
tailed account of their interview—their mutual pro- 
testations of confidence and devotion. It would bea 
study in diplomacy which would surpass even the 
ideals of Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, especially as the 
Prince has to play the same part next month at 
Petersburg. 








THE RECOVERY OF GREECE. 





ATHENS, May 25. 
age a year ago I was in Athens during the 
° exciting events of the war, and now that I am 
once more in “the city of the violet crown,” I find 
that an extraordinary change has come over the 
Greek capital and the Greek people. Then, on the 
morrow of Domoko, a general feeling of despair had 
seized the population; Greece, we were told, had 
ceased to be a nation, and the throne seemed to be 
tottering amid the general calamity. The Turks 
were expected in Athens, and my hotel keeper 
threatened flight to Corfu. Now Athens is driving 
such a good trade, so the leading English merchant 
informs me, as has not been known in the last twelve 
years; for the wealthier among the Cretan and 
Thessalian exiles all fled to the capital, and, as they 
came with no other clothing than what they stood 
up in, they all had to rig themselves out at the 
Athenian shops. Now, too, the guarantee of the 
loan by the three Powers and its successful issue in 
Europe has had the effect of reducing the rate of 
exchange to about 37 drachmez to the sovereign— 
indeed, it has been as low as 34—whereas it was 
four years ago as high as 45. The Turks are at last 
leaving Thessaly, and the richest province of Greece 
is once more being handed over to the Hellenic 
Kingdom. But, most striking change of all, the 
King is at this moment the most popular man in the 
whole country. When I was here last year his 
Majesty resembled the Sultan in that he dared not 
show himself to his faithful people, while his photo- 
graphs had disappeared from the shop windows, 
and it was only by stealth that one could be pro- 
cured from a shopkeeper’s drawer. But now the 
King’s name is in every mouth, and his speeches 
and his tour round the Peloponnesos fill all 
the space in the Greek newspapers that is not 
devoted to the great English statesman whose death 
has been treated here as a national calamity. As 
usually happens, the attempt to assassinate King 
George last February has created an immense 
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reaction in his favour, and the personal courage 
which he displayed on that occasion has done much 
to rehabilitate the Royal house in the eyes of the 
people. But the King has not become popular 
simply because he has been shot at; his present 
importance is chiefly due to the fact that the Greeks 
have at last realised the advantages which they gain 
from a monarchy, especially as the monarch has 
emphasised the services of his august relatives 
during the recent crisis in Greece. After a reign of 
thirty-three years, during which, with three notable 
exceptions, he has been content to play the part of a 
roi fainéant, who was ready to sign whatever decrees 
the party-leaders submitted to him, King George 
has suddenly shown the desire to become the real 
leader of his people ; and his people, utterly wearied 
of the quarrels and intrigues of rival factions, which 
brought the country to the verge of political, and 
beyond the verge of financial, bankruptcy, are urging 
him to initiate reforms and give them good govern- 
ment. 

Two principal measures are earnestly advocated 
by all patriotic Greeks, and are likely to be included 
in the message which the King is expected to send 
to Parliament when it meets, either soon or in 
November. One of these, the exclusion of military 
and naval oflicers of the lower ranks from the 
Chamber of Deputies, is absolutely essential to the 
discipline of the army. The scandal was manifest, 
when his subordinates rose to criticise the Minister 
of War in debate, and the privates could hardly be 
blamed under these circumstances from discussing 
and criticising the orders of their commander 
on the field of battle. In fact, the old Venetian 
proverb, “Every five Greeks, six generals,” came 
dangerously near being realised. But General 
Smolenski, who is engaged in reorganising the 
army in every department, tells me that he is in 
favour of declaring all officers below the rank of 
colonel ineligible as deputies, and thus remov- 
ing the army from political influences. Of even 
greater importance for the public life of the country 
is the abolition of the mischievous “ spoils system,” 
which all public-spirited men are loudly demanding. 
Hitherto it has been the practice, when a change of 
Ministry occurred, to make a complete clearance of all 
the civil servants, down to the poor creatures who 
sweep out the Government schools. Politics accord- 
ingly were a profession pure and simple, and 
every Minister came into power pledged to provide 
for all those who had helped him there. This 
system, to which the Greeks have given the name of 
cvvadXayn, or “ log-rolling,” has been denounced by 
every deputation which has waited on the King 
during his tour. But it must be confessed that its 
development has been partly due to his own passive 
attitude hitherto. M. Delyannis, who is a great 
believer in this method of keeping a parliamentary 
majority in hand, once told his sovereign that it was 
the duty of a king to sign Ministerial decrees without 
alteration. The King has usually acquiesced in this 
view of his functions, and has given his Premier 
carte blanche to make what appointments he pleased. 
The national demand, except from the Delyannist 
party, now is that the sovereign should assert himself 
in this matter, and not accept blindly whatever the 
exigencies of faction dictate. 

The moment is favourable for such a change, 
because the people are sick to death of the sections, 
or Koupata, which have so long dominated Greece. 
The King said the other day at Patras that parties 
with distinct and definite principles are wanted in 
Greek public life in place of the purely personal 
factions which squabble for the sweets of patronage 
without any political programme whatever. And, as 
M. Deligeorgis, one of the shrewdest of Greek 
politicians, told me, the King alone can reform the 
State, for there are no prominent statesmen, no men 
of light and leading, among the Greeks of to-day 
who can direct such a movement. M. Rhallis, who 
not unreasonably regards the King’s present journey 
and policy as the justification of his own advice in 





1893, has lost most of his followers in spite of his 
energetic action last year. M. Sotiropoulos, his old 
colleague, a man of considerable sense, I saw carried 
to the grave the day that Mr. Gladstone died. M. 
Zaimis, the present Premier, is the representative of 
one of the historic political families—for, strange to 
say, there are “old Whig families” even in ultra- 
democratic Hellas—but he is not considered as 
sufficient of an orator for this land of Demosthenes 
and Aeschines. M. Karapanos is a rich man of taste, 
as his excavations at Dodona show, but his following 
is small; M. Streit, the present excellent Minister of 
Finance, is eager to return to the direction of the 
National Bank ; and M. Delyannis, past master as he 
is of Parliamentary arts, will hardly be permitted to 
renew the blunders of his last two administrations. 
Thus the King is left as the one person to whom the 
nation turns for help, and it is significant that so 
influential a journal as the Asty should cry aloud 
for his intervention. No change in the Constitution 
is needful for the purpose; it is the spirit, not the 
letter, of Greek Government that needs to be altered. 
The question now is: Will King George be equal to 
the task which public opinion wishes him to under- 
take? The present zeal of his subjects for such 
practical but prosaic things as civil service reform 
and technical education in place of that over-culture 
which has deluged Greece with briefless barristers 
and doctors without patients is the best sign that 
their late sufferings have not been without their 


lesson. ITa@rpyata pabhjparta. W. MILLER. 








AT MOUNT LAVINIA. 





“ N° much longer to wait now, Miss Margaret- 
A I understand we are to reach Colombo 
in an hour.” 

Margaret turned her head at the sound of the 
voice and smiled up at the man and woman from her 
seat by the deck-rail, where she sat straining her 
eyes towards the horizon. “Do you think there will 
be difficulty about getting rooms for the night ?”’ she 
asked. 

“TI think we may not get in at the Grand Oriental. 
But I understand there is an attractive hotel further 
along the coast with means of getting back to 
Colombo in the morning in time to catch the boat. 
By the way, didn’t you mention that your Mr. 
Warrinder's father lived in the neighbourhood, and 
was likely to call on you? If we have to spend the 
night away from Colombo I am afraid you will miss 
his visit.” 

The man looked curiously down at the girl as he 
spoke. Her lips still smiled, but a look of fear Lad 
leaped into the wide-opened eyes; and she made no 
reply. The man's wife, a fat littl woman with a 
pince-nez, sat down beside her. 

“ How romantic it all is, dear Margaret! And yet 
you seem as little excited as if you were going out 
to stay with your grandmother instead of to marry 
the man of your choice! Only a few more days and 
we shall have reached Fiji! I can picture your Mr. 
Warrinder walking up and down by the shore, and 
watching the ships that pass with a big telescope. 
‘She is coming my own, my sweet!’ Don’t you 
remember, dear ?” 

Margaret made an inaudible reply, and turned 
aside her head. The man called his wife’s attention 
to something going on in another part of the ship; 
and they walked away together. Margaret sat on 
where her friends had left her, and continued her 
watch. The look of fear had not left her eyes, and 
as the first dim outline of land appeared the faint 
colour in her cheeks faded, and between her pale lips 
the breath came quickly. Was there something she 
feared to meet lurking among the shapes that every 
moment grew clearer on the horizon? Hers had been 
the briefest of courtships. They had met last summer 
at a riverside hotel, where Margaret was staying as 
the guest of some friends. The holiday was a short 
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interval of pleasure in a life woven in the most 
workaday hues. Margaret was a high school teacher 
in a provincial town; during the term, when not 
engaged with her class, she spent most of her waking 
hours correcting exercises in her little lodging over 
the baker's shop in the High Street. 

Her heart gave quick, excited beats when she saw 
a prospect of relief from this bondage, in the 
passionate admiration that gleamed in Yeoville 
Warrinder’s black eyes, as he sent her balls across 
the tennis-net, or lounged with her along the river 
banks through the summer afternoons. He talked 
pleasantly, and was good to look at, though Margaret 
found herself wishing sometimes that his eyes had 
been less rolling and his skin less darkened by the 
sun of his Indian birthplace. His mother, he told 
her, long since dead, had been distantly connected 
with the Devonshire Yeovilles, and had married a 
rich merchant out in Ceylon. He himself had not 
long finished a creditable four years’ term at Oxford, 
where he had become acquainted with the brother 
of Margaret's hostess. Nothing further was known 
about him, beyond the fact that he was generally 
considered a good fellow, and likely to make a 
success of his life. 

One day there arrived for him an official-looking 
letter, announcing the news of his appointment to 
some important post in Fiji. Margaret was sitting 
on the lawn of the hotel reading a letter she had 
received by the same post. It was from her head- 
mistress, telling her that she would have to take 
the physiology class next term, and must “ get up” 
the subject during the holidays. Poor Margaret 
knew as little of the human machinery as she did 
of the differential calculus; and realised that her 
holiday was practically at an end. Looking up 
forlornly at the sound of footsteps, her eyes met 
those of Yeoville Warrinder, who was coming 
towards her, waving a great square envelope; and 
she knew that the hour of release was at hand. 

He was to go at once, and she was to follow 
three weeks later. There was no one to be con- 
sulted, and Margaret had nothing to do but to send 
in her resignation to the Public Day School Com- 
pany, and to see about her outfit. The prospect of 
this sudden change in a life that had held so little 
promise of novelty produced a state of excite- 
ment in which it would have been difficult to take 
definite thought. But she did nct want to think. 
Her lover's personality she kept resolutely at mental 
arm’s length. He was as yet to her only a symbol 
of some of the things she most desired inlife. Every 
marriage, she told herself, was a leap in the dark. 
All she had to do now was to brace her nerves for 
the spring. But when all was signed and sealed and 
her passage on the /ndia taken, some friends’ friends 
discovered under whose nominal escort she was to 
make the voyage, then came the inevitable reaction, 
and with it a great nameless fear, that, following 
her on to the ship, filled her cabin with its nightly 
presence, and scared sleep away. What had she 
done? Where was she going? What manner of 
man was this who was to lead her with him into 
the wilderness? Every fresh stage of the voyage 
brought the terror nearer, making her flesh creep 
and her limbs tremble. But it was too late to 
turn back. 

Excitement among the passengers reached fever- 
heat when the cocoa-palms fringing the coast-line 
became visible on the horizon. A little later and 
they were steaming in on the busy life of the 
harbour, among a swarm of tiny boats plied by 
dusky natives, and hotel steam launches, with the 
names of their respective caravanseries painted on 
them in great garish letters. There were no rooms 
to be had at the Grand Oriental, so there was 
nothing for it but to drive on at once to the hotel at 
Mount Lavinia, further along the coast. Margaret 


and her friends entered one of the little carriages 
plying for hire about the quay, and drove away 
through the town into the unknown land. Presently 
the lights of the hotel twinkled a welcome out into 








the night, and a few moments later they were 
ascending the steps of an Arabian Nights’ palace, 
planted in a terraced garden which was hung with 
coloured lamps as if for a féte. About the steps and 
terrace were clustered butterfly groups of men and 
women in evening dress, and everywhere arose a 
cheery hubbub of English talk and English laughter, 
and the homely clatter of plates. 

After dinner, taken in the brilliant dining-room, 
with its arches of carved white wood, the hotel 
guests, and Margaret among them, passed through 
the open windows on to the lighted terrace over- 
looking the garden, with the rocks beyond, and 
a shining stretch of sea. In and out darted the 
fire-flies, like bits of wandering moonshine. A girl 
in a crimson dress reached out her hand and, seizing 
one, set it amongst the coils of her dark hair, 
where it gleamed, jewel-like. Margaret, smiling, 
moved across to a solitary corner of the terrace, 
where, leaning both arms on the low parapet, she 
feasted her eyes in a silence undisturbed, excepting 
by the beat of the sea against the rocks. Looking 
round after a minute or two, she noticed one of the 
white-clothed waiters standing by the window, and 
rolling black eyes from side to side as if in search of 
someone on the terrace. Obedient to an instinctive 
prompting, she made a few steps forward, and, 
meeting his eye, perceived herself to be the object of 
his search. What could he want with her? Then 
suddenly she remembered her possible visitor, and 
the cold breath of her terror blew on her again, 
darkening her vision and causing her limbs to sway 
and tremble. On towards her came the waiter, a 
light-clothed figure in his wake, and Margaret, 
steadying herself by the parapet, stood still and 
waited. 

* Behold the mem-sahib.” 

The waiter departed, showing a back view of a 
singular coiffure, and Margaret found herself face to 
face with a dusky old Hindu gentleman, who looked 
benign admiration at her out of familiar black eyes. 

Then Margaret knew her vague fear had clothed 
itself with a shape, and she wanted to cry out aloud. 

The old man took her trembling hand in both his 
fat brown ones, and showed gleaming white teeth. 
“T have, after all, good fortune. I could have shed 
tears when I found you were not at the hotel at 
Colombo. But I came after you through the night, 
and my persistence is rewarded. So you have come 
from England to be my son's wife. And what a 
child—what a little child!’ and he patted softly the 
hand that still lay passive and cold in his. Margaret's 
power of speech seemed for the moment paralysed. 
The most she could do was to stretch her lips into a 
smile-like contortion. But the old man appeared 
unconscious of anything unusual in her demeanour, 
and pattered on in his painfully correct English, 
making her shudder once by the use of a gesture 
that she had learnt to associate with Warrinder. 

“TI did not send in my card, for we have not the 
same name, my son and I,and you might not have 
remembered, though assuredly he has told you. He 
bears his English mother’s name. Mine, a name that 
princes have borne, he chooses toignore. I fear, if he 
could, he would deny altogether the half of him that 
belongs to India, and to me! But, for all that, the 
East is in him, bred in his flesh and in his bone, and 
will be in his sons, and in his sons’ sons till the end 
of days!” 

Margaret could never clearly recall her own part 
in the interview, but she was under the impression 
that after the first few moments she was able to 
conduct herself in ordinary fashion. And with her 
recovery of the normal rate of pulsation came the 
conviction that the ugly old brown man who talked 
to her, holding her hand with paternal gentleness, 
could never be anything more to her than a figure 
in a dream. And as with him so also with his son, 
his son who had led her a wild-goose chase across 
the sea. This thing she had thought to do was 
impossible to her. She questioned even if it had 
been possible without this new development, which 
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only served to give body to an antipathy, itself a 
compound of many simples, that had all along 
existed, and had lately obtruded itself with such 
insistence on her consciousness. Even while the old 
man talked to her she was making her plans for her 
journey home on the morrow. It seemed to her as 
if the visit would never come to an end, and when 
he finally bowed himself out of her presence she 
rushed along the terrace through the dining-room to 
her own bed-chamber at an almost unseemly run. 

There was not much she could do that night. 
She knew there was a train that left Mount Lavinia 
for Colombo at an early hour in the morning. By 
this she determined to go, in spite of a previous 
arrangement to drive back with her friends along 
the road they had come last night. She sat down 
and wrote to these a hurried few lines, giving the 
letter to a servant to be delivered at breakfast the 
next morning. Her first waking sensation was one 
of intense relief: she felt as though some burden 
that had long oppressed her had fallen off in the 
night. Then she remembered, but the daylight saw 
no wavering in her resolution, and everything was 
accomplished as she had planned it on the previous 
night. 

Later in the day, she was sitting under the deck- 
awning of a homeward-bound steamer, watching the 
fast-receding coast-line. It was destined to be her 
last glimpse of the glorious Eastern pageant at which 
she had assisted but for a few brief hours, but whose 
beauty was to baunt her through the long grey days 
that lay before her. Thoughts kept at bay during 
the hurried scramble of the morning came crowding 
about her now. Foremost among these arose a vision 
of Yeoville Warrinder impatiently awaiting on his 
lonely island the ship that should bring the woman 
he loved to share his exile—and for the first time 
she felt pity for him. And as a pendant to this 
there came before her a picture of her own little 
room in the High Street, its lamp-lit table with the 
two tall piles of exercise books ; before her an evening 
of labour, peaceful and solitary. Of the hopes and 
fears of the last few weeks, not a wrack left behind! 
Suddenly she became aware that the tears were 
running down her cheeks, and she brushed her hand 
across her eyes with a scared gesture. Could it be 
that she had any regrets? Was she not wholly glad 
that this strange thing had passed out of her life? 
But the most simple of us are riddles hard to read— 
each to himself as well as to his fellow. And 
Margaret sought in vain the meaning of her tears. 


KATHARINE SILVESTER. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





THE LONDON UNIVERSITY BILL. 


S1r,—The recent election of Mr. Moulton by Convocation to 
the vacant seat on the University Senate by a majority of 205 
votes on the heaviest poll (by 500) ever known, emphasises the 
»oints I endeavoured to make in THE SPEAKER of April 30th. 

he chief of these was that many even of the Moderate 
graduates hold that the supposed securities in the Bill are 
inadequate and illusory. 

Looking at the immense influence that has been brought to 
bear on this election and the singular bitterness with which one 
wing of Mr. Moulton’s opponents fought—and especially at the 
unprecedented fulness of the output of — and clabocate 
circulars, explaining (in ten times the detail ever possible at a 
meeting of Convocation) the supposed merits of the compromise, 
looking at the immense importance attached to the winning of 
this election—is it quite fair to depreciate its value now that it 
has gone against the views of THE SPEAKER ? 

Then, too, the voting was not by “ post-cards ” but by official 
voting-papers. We hold that the precedent of Oxford and 
Cambridge does not apply here, inasmuch as they had no 
external work and external students to protect, and the reforms 
were then in the direction of removing privileges, but now in 
that of creating a privileged class. This is the meaning of the 
announcement of the intention of the advanced Radica!s to 
oppose the present Bill. 

In view of the present situation, will it not be wise for all 
the bodies in favour of the Bill to make the effort necessary to 











agree on such further amendments as are needed to make the 

“compromise” genuine (including the cancelling of the four 

points in which it has been broken by the Bill of 1898) ?—Your 

obedient servant, Henry HANForD. 

Eastlea, Teddington, June Ist. 

‘We have never felt able to attach much value to the votes 

~~ of either the Oxford Convocation or the Cambridge Senate 
in matters affecting University Education, though the 
issues before them have not usually affected the privileges 
of their class. Passmen, of whom such bodies mainly con- 
sist, are very worthy people; but they are not authorities 
on the organisation of teaching or research. And, even 
after re-reading Mr. Hanford’s previous letter, we fail to 
see how the position of external students can be depreciated 
by a scheme which tends to exalt the University as a whole; 
though they might find themselves worse off if a competing 
University for London were set up with greater attractions 
than the present institution can possibly afford. In short, 
the Bill seems to us not only to keep the door open for 
external students, but to heighten the attractiveness of the 
prospect within,— Ep. SPEAKER. } 








RED DEER LAND. 





\ YHERE the purple moor is stretching ever 

westward to the sea 

And the hurty-pickers settin’, picking hurties o'er 
the Lea, 

And the Master's horn be blowin’, O it’s there that 
I would be, 

Where the purple moor is stretching ever west- 
ward to the sea. 


Where the purple heather mingles with the golden 
of the gorse, 

There the startled wild sheep scatter at the foot- 
falls of your horse, 

Mute as mice, the hounds are racing! and it's there 
that I would be, 

For our gallant stag is reeling, and he'll never 
reach the sea. 


Where the laughing stream is tumbling as it 
hurries to the sea, 

There's a stag knee-deep in water, and the hounds 
be baying he; 

And the stag be gone down under and his slot be 
give to me, 

And the laughing stream is bubbling as it tumbles 
to the sea. 


When the dusk is on the moorland, and the fields 
be wet with dew, 

It’s “Zu plaaze to ride main careful! 
sur, where be yew?” 

Though it's terrible rough riding, still it’s there 
that I would be, 

When the summer sun is sinking, slowly sinking 
in the sea. 


‘Ere be I 


Near a dark deep pool of water, as still as still 
can be, 

By the “geatway” in the “Bushment” stands a 
Rowan Berry Tree; 

And it’s O I'm fondly dreaming that it’s there 
they'll bury me, 

Where the evening shadows hover on the meadows 


by the sea. ARTHUR O. FISHER. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


LABICHE. 


10 they have been reviving Célimare le Bien-Aimé 
h at the Comédie Francaise, with the younger 
Coquelin in the réle of Vernouillet ; and I suppose 
this means that the first step has been taken towards 
recognising Labiche as a classic. At any rate, a 
decent act of homage has been paid to the memory 
of one of the world’s benefactors ; and I like to think 
that, albeit quite unconsciously, I was playing a very 
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small but early part in the movement, these two 
years ago, when I sat night after night in a small 
theatre, myself the twelfth or thereabouts (to employ 
a useful Greek idiom) and laughed until I could 
laugh no more while a provincial company rendered 
Le Voyage de M. Perrichon or Les Vivacités du 
Capitaine Tic—and did it, by the way, remarkably 
well. 


M. Augier has given it as his opinion that 
Labiche’s plays gain a hundred per cent. by being 
read. Blessings on Labiche, anyway! He is delect- 
able and exhilarating enough whether you read him 
or go to see him played: yes, and salutary. When 
friends disappoint, and one’s own work will not 
come right, and the sky rains, and undertakings run 
“kim-kam " (in Aubrey’s phrase), I know of few 
better anesthetics than to take down one of the 
ten yellow volumes, and follow the perambulations 
of Fadinard on his wedding morning, or of Champ- 
bourcy and his companions on their trip to Paris. 
For Labiche’s is a world of its own kind, and 
it makes a man tolerant of the fatuities and 
futilities of the actual world. Nor is it (to 
anyone but a prude) a gross world. I read 
that at the Comédie Francaise one or two 
scenes of “jovial coarseness” were omitted; but 
there is nothing so very coarse in Labiche after 
all. His world is too fantastic to be gross, and yet 
not a whit too fantastic to be true. “Upon ex- 
amination,” says Mr. George Meredith on the first 
page of his Tragic Comedians, “claimants to the 
epithet (fantastic) will be found outside of books 
and of poets, in many quarters, Nature being one of 
the most prominent, if not the foremost. Wherever 
she can get to drink her fill of sunlight she pushes 
forth fantastically. As for that wandering ship of 
the drunken pilot, the mutinous crew and the angry 
captain, called Human Nature, ‘fantastical’ fits it 
no less completely than a continental baby’s skull- 
cap the stormy infant.” However fantastically con- 
ceived, Labiche’s men and women are always true to 
themselves and the phantasmagorical world in which 
they move. He wrote one “ serious " comedy— Moi / 
—for the Thédtre Francais. I think most judges 
will admit that, in its own mood, it may stand beside 
Miss Austen’s or Mr. Meredith's masterly studies in 
egoism. It differs from these, of course—differs 
from them temperamentally, as they differ one from 
another—but in its own way it is quite as true. 
It succeeded moreover. And M. Augier asks why, 
after this one success, Labiche renounced the pursuit 
of serious comedy. The answer is simply that which 
Labiche himself gave to an inquiring friend—he 
could not force himself to take men and women 
seriously. He preferred to gambol about in his 
shirt-sleeves, with bare feet: to put his characters 
into a boat and turn them adrift with a drunken 
Fate for a pilot. Is this a degradation of the majesty 
of Man? Well, if you hold out for the majesty of 
Man, perhaps it is. But for my part, I think the 
majesty of Man emerges in far more recognisable 
shape from three or five acts of Labiche than it does 
from many a short story in which M. de Maupassant 
has scourged our poor humanity and left it (as Mr. 
Henry James has said) dangling like a beaten rag. 


His fun wraps you round “like a cloak,” and you 
laugh all the while in the sleeve of it. Or, if you 
prefer the metaphor, he fills you to the brim with 
laughing-gas. And the queer thing is, that he does 
not seem to have recognised the singularity of 
his gift, which is patent enough to every reader. He 
collaborated with dozens : and his idea of a preface, 
when he came to write one, was a note thanking his 
collaborators for their contributions of wit, gaiety 
and good sense. Yet the plays are, one and all, 
Labiche’s and no other man’s. Once or twice his 
translators have improved upon him: I suppose the 
critics allow Box and Cox to be an improvement 
on Frisette,and A Pair of Spectacles on Les Petits 
Oiseaux. But it has yet to be proved that a man 
is any the smaller because his works occasionally 





gain by tranference to another tongue. So many of 
us will not bear translation—or emerge from it in 
the same plight as Bottom the Weaver! 


While Paris laughed at his farces, he lived the life 
of a placid countryman—half-squire, half-yeoman— 
south of Orleans, in the Sologne. I daresay that to 
liken M. Augier’s sketch of him to a page of Walton 
will seem little short of impiety; yet I think the 
comparison may stand :— 

I took a constant delight in the charming home life of 
my old friend, and the bustle of rural oceupations, all so 
new to me. To me, a simple grower of flowers, it 
afforded the greatest pleasure to follow this genuine farmer 
across the domains he had conquered from the sand and heath 
and covered with wheat and pine plantations, with sheep and 
cattle; and in the presence of this tall countryman who strode 
the ways, with a master’s eye for everything, with an iron-shod 
stick in his hand, and his legs encased in leathern gaiters, I 
ended by completely forgetting the author of so many happy 
phantasies, the great compeller of laughter, our merchant-prince 
and purveyor of laughing-gas. Yes, I had actually forgotten it 
—such is human gratitude! Ought we not to inscribe on our 
monuments, in letters of gold, the names of those benefactors 
who keep alive within us that gaiety which is one of the two 
privileges which distinguish man from the beasts ? 


Possibly in this country too, after a sufficiently long 
interval of sad-coloured fiction in the libraries and 
even sadder “musical comedies” (Heaven help our 
language!) on the stage, we are about to pay some- 
thing like due honour again to the Muse of Farce. 
The appetite for farce, like the poetry of earth, is 
never dead. It say sometimes sleep, after a heavy 
dinner, and I gather from the critics that the 
“musical comedies” which decorate the modern 
stage—“ those —— Girls,” as A. B. W. called them 
last week—are expressly composed for an audience 
which has dined late and eaten itself into a kind 
of stupor. But already (as it appears to me) 
the critics are working this physical theory of 
causation too hard. The spectators at the 
Roman Circus did not, each or all, carry a crudum 
pavonem to the show. The Spaniard, though he 
attend his bull-fight, is notoriously abstemious. You 
cannot wholly explain the popularity of Charley's 
Aunt or the enthusiasm of the Gaiety gallery on 
the hypothesis of a sumptuous meal at eight o'clock. 
If you will undertake to produce at eight-thirty a 
farce equal to the Chapeau de Paille d'Italie or Le 
Plus Heureux des Trois, I will engage that ninety 
per cent. of the spectators are capable of under- 
standing it, and of being kept awake by it. We 
lean a little too heavily on the postulate that the 
audience makes the play. Provide your Aristo- 
phanes, or someone as nearly Aristophanic as 
Labiche, and the odds are your audience will 
reveal itself as surprisingly Athenian. 4 7. Q ©, 


REVIEWS. 








" EOTHEN. 
Eotuen. By A. W. Kinglake. 
H. R. Millar. 

T was well to reprint in comely but inexpensive 
garb this unrivalled diary of travel; it was not 
well merely to reproduce the text, without notice of 
an author hitherto unbiographised, without a sketch- 
map of the route described, without the annotations 
which a classic needs, and of which in this case all 
readers feel the want. To whom was it addressed ? 
Who were Methley, Carrigaholt, Sataliefsky, our 
Lady of Bitterness? What mean the allusions to 
“the twelve,” to Sir Robert's “good thing,” to 
“ proud Marie of Anjou,” to “ our lyrist’s sweet Lady 
Anne”? What the source of the now unfamiliar 
quotations on pages 58, 61,86? Some of us know 
these things, or know those who know; an editor 
should have ascertained and revealed them. There 
are misprints; for Galilee on p. 149, for amber lip 
on p. 24; wrong punctuation makes nonsense of the 


With Forty Drawings by 
London: George Newnes, Ltd. 
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closing paragraph in chapter 27. The author's one mis- 
take—the alleged rejection of Mr. Everett's honorary 
degree at Oxford—might have been set right: the 
American Minister was “ ell-ell-deed,” as Southey 
called it, but in dumb-show, owing to an under- 
graduate row. The story is well worth telling, but 
Mr. Kinglake has got it wrong. For these lost oppor- 
tunities the forty illustrations do not compensate. 
A few of them are very good, as the faces of the 
Damascus monks while palating the golden wine of 
Lebanon; others, like the Tiberias and Dead Sea, 
mean nothing; the scratchy, indistinct, impaled 
robbers compare poorly with the elaborate frontis- 
piece of the early editions; and the full beard of 
the Englishman, at issue with the same plate, can 
hardly in those smooth-chinned days have grown 
between London and Belgrade. The book, in fact, 
does not lend itself to illustrations; its author 
boasted that he had excluded from it all “sights” ; 
and the descriptions are pieces of word-painting so 
vivid as to make the pencil impertinent and tame. 
A portrait of Kinglake, a sketch of his life, a 
tracing of his route, an index, a scholiast to his allu- 
sions, now unfamiliar in the lapse of four and fifty 
years, is all we want; and none of this has been 
vouchsafed. 

We are old enough to remember the first appear- 
ance of the book in 1814. Tales of Oriental wander- 
ing were fashionable in the early ‘forties. “ Hang 
it,” says M. A. Titmarsh, “has not everybody 
written an Eastern book ? My Lord Castleroyal has 
done one—an honest one; my Lord Youngent 
another—an amusing one ; my Lord Woolsey another 
—a pious one; there is the Cutlet and the Cabob 
—a sentimental one; Timbuctoothen—a humorous 
one.” Lord Carlisle's honesty, Lord Nugent's fun, 
Lord Lindsey's piety, failed to float their books ; even 
“The Crescent and the Cross” is forgotten, its thin- 
ness of material outbalancing its delicacy of style ; but 
“ Eothen,” immediately and widely popular, has long 
since soared into a classic; it stands unique amongst 
English books of travel; on the author's death, six 
years ago, it was “ Eothen,” rather than the war in the 
Crimea, that men cited as claiming for him literary 
immortality. It was published anonymously; and 
curiosity, aflame to learn the author, found him in 
a man of little more than thirty, with Eton and 
Cambridge behind him, rising in note and practice 
at the Chancery Bar. His book made him a lion; 
but he hated London drawing-rooms, and reserved 
himself for chosen friends. With him died the last of 
the brilliant set— Milnes, Hayward, Massey, Merivale, 
American Ticknor, Twisleton, and others—who 
were wont to dine together behind the glass screen 
at the Athenwum. Intimate with Lerd Raglan, he 
rode on his staff as an amateur in the Crimean War, 
and the two first volumes of its history, published in 
1863, made no small stir. Nowhere in military 
literature is there a more graphic diorama than his 
Battle of the Alma; but the powerfully-vindictive 
criticism of the Second Empire was tinged with 
personal rancour—the scandal is forgotten and need 
not be revived—“ c'est un livre ignoble,” said the 
Emperor when he read it. Other of his strictures 
begat no small bitterness; his cousin, Mrs. Serjeant 
Kinglake, used to say that she met with almost 
affronting coldness in society at the time under the 
impression that she was “ Eothen” Kinglake’s wife. 
He entered Parliament for Bridgwater, broke down 
on rising to address the House, and, we believe, 
never spoke again: quitting Parliament ten years 
later he devoted himself to the continuance of his 
history, which reached ultimately a seventh volume. 
He died in 1892. 

The popularity of “Eothen” is a paradox. It 
fascinates by violating all the rules which con- 
vention prescribes to viatic narrative. It traverses 
the most affecting regions in the world, and describes 
no one of them: the Troad—and we get only his 
childish rapture in Pope’s Homer's “Iliad”; Stam- 
boul—and he recounts the murderous services of the 
fathomless Golden Horn to the assassin whose serail, 











palace, council chamber it washes ; Cairo—but the 


Plague shuts out all other thoughts. Tiberias evokes 
a classification of the fleas resident in holy cities; 
Damascus, emparadised in her apricot groves, fer- 
tilised by her cool Abana and Pharpar, only recalls 
a thirsty man lying to drink face forward from 
a brook; Lebanon is but the border line between 
the dying and decrepit East, and the stir, crash, and 
pace of onward Occidentalism ; the Pyramids inspire 
a De Quincey reminiscence of infant dreams, in which 
the idea of abstract vastness weighed on him with 
nightmare agony. He tries hard to people Gennes- 
areth with gospel memories, but can only think of 
Windermere. Twice—at the Paphian shrine of 
Aphrodite—in the Virgin's Grotto at Nazareth—he 
struggles for Pagan or religious fervcur, but the 
effort fizzes out in rodomontade, and he abandons it 
with a saucy laugh. He gives us everywhere 
his own sensations, thoughts, experiences; not 
what the desert looks like, but what travelling 
in the desert feels like. From morn till eve 
you sit aloft upon your moving camel; the risen 
sun, still lenient on your left, mounts vertical and 
dominant aloft ; you shroud your face and head in 
silk, your skin glows, shoulders ache, Arabs moan ; 
and still moves on the sighing camel with his 
awkward, disjointed, alternate, dual swing, till the 
sun once more descending touches your right arm, 
your veil is thrown aside, your tent is pitched, books, 
cloaks, maps, toilet luxuries litter your spread rugs, 
you feast on scorching toast and fragrant tea, sleep 
sound and long, then again the tent is drawn, the 
comforts packed, civilisation quits the spot she had 
for one night annexed, and the Genius of the Desert 
stalks in. Sometimes thought and talk go back to 
home ; he hears in the rarefied desert air tee Taunton 
peal of Marlen bells ring to Sunday church ; some- 
times to dear old Eton, to Larry Miller and Okes, to 
Brocas Clump, to the lag remove, above all to Keate, 
the dwarfish, the hideous, the masterful, the inde- 
scribable, whom the Cairo wizard calls up from the 
shades as a fair girl with golden hair and rosy lips. 
The Plague and its terrors he meets like a gentleman, 
facing them with an indifference whose unreality 
he detects only when he has escaped their perils. 
He chooses to feel them vicariously, and in a passage 
of mordant power he paints the timid Levantine 
cowering through the streets in dread of a contagious 
touch, encountering it with abject alarm, then 
watching for the symptoms of the pest so anxiously, 
that at last, with parched mouth, throbbing head, 
wandering gaze, swollen armpit gland, it comes ; 
raving awhile of home with fired brain, fished out 
finally from his shallow sandy grave by a squalling 
search-party of hungry jackals. 

The chapter on Lady Hester Stanhope is for once 
objective. Many years before, while living an 
intrepid, frolicsome, equestrian girl with her grand- 
mother, the great Lord Chatham's widow, at Burton 
Pynsent, she had known and loved the family of 
Mr. Kinglake’s mother, the Woodfordes of Castle 
Cary. Thence she had passed to play stately 
hostess in the Downing Street reception rooms of 
her uncle, Mr. Pitt; and now reigned, a second 
Zenobia, prophetess, sorcergss, queen, over wandering 
Arabs and Albanian mer@§naries, in a fastness on 
the Lebanon range. She would see no European 
visitors, but learning Kinglake’s parentuge, she 
admitted him to her stronghold, and in man’s 
clothes, gaunt, commanding, ashy pale, smoked and 
talked with him half the night, sometimes on 
European society and politics, oftener on astrology 
and magic science ; her genuine superhuman fantasies 
inlaid curiously upon the cool cynicism of a clever 
disillusioned woman of the world. She died soon 
after the interview, and Eliot Warburton at Beyrout, 
hearing of her death, rode over and laid her in the 
grave. With the exception of this digression 
the whole book is personal, and therein lies 
its charm. Conceited, incoherent, intrusive, or 
diffuse egotism begets offence and ridicule; but 
when a proud, shy man, of cultured mind withal 
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and eloquent speech, condescends to take you to his 
heart, assumes as knowing them to be of interest 
that his thoughts will interest you, relates his 
feelings and impressions unconstrainedly, yet with a 
background of dignified reticence, you accept the 
compliment, appreciate the assumption, respond to 
the exceptional frankness. Very amusing are his 
gallant confidences; the susceptibilities not of a 
libertine, but of a soft-hearted, healthy-minded 
bachelor; the delightful picture of the romping 
Bethlehem girls, of the roguish Ottoman lady in 
Constantinople streets, the connoisseur distinction 
between majesticSmyrnian Persephones and witching 
Cypriote Cythereas ; the Moslem women in Nablous, 
“so handsome that they could not keep up their 
yashmaks”; the memory wandering ever and anon 
to muslin sleeves and “‘ sweet chemisettes” in far off 
England; the deep compassion for the plain-faced 
Bedouin women, and for the Dead Sea goatherd with 
the ugly wife. In hands sensual or vulgar the 
allusions might have been coarse, the dilations un- 
seemly; but the self-respecting, gentlemanlike 
instinct, innocent at once and playful, keeps the 
voluptuary out of sight, teaches, as Imogen taught 
Iachimo, *‘the wide difference 'twixt amorous and 
Villainous.” And to all these elements of fascination 
must be added the luxuriance of style; the easy flow 
of picked yet inevitable phrases, the huamour—some- 
times elaborate, as in the inimitable conference with 
the Pasha, oftener in casual epigrams of negligent say- 
ing or simile—the Greek holy-days not kept holy but 
“kept stupid,” the mule who “forgot that his had) 
rider was a saint and remembered that he was a 
tailor’’; the conventional pilgrims “ transacting” 
their salvation at the Holy Sepulchre; the white 
man’s unresisting hand “passed round like a claret 
jug” by the hospitable Arabs; the inference from 
experiment of Greek mariners in the ./gean that 
Ulysses’s ten years’ voyage from Troy to Ithaca was 
“a pretty good average passage”; the travellers 
dripping from a Balkan storm compared to “ men 
turned back by the Royal Humane Society as being 
incurably drowned.” Old times return to us as we 
handle the familiar pages. To the schoolboy over half 
a century ago arrives from home a birthday gift, the 
bright green, newly-published volume, with its 
lithographs of the Jordan passage and the impaled 
robbers ; its bulky Tartar, towering high above his 
scraggy horse, impressed in shining gold upon its 
cover. Read, borrowed, gladly handed round, it is 
devoured and discussed with Fifth Form critical pre- 
sumption, the adventure arresting, the latent charm 
not analysed but felt, the vivid personality of the 
old Etonian winged with public school freemasonry. 
Scarcely in the acquired insight of all the super- 
vening years can we more keenly appreciate it to- 
day. Transcendent gift of genius—to gladden 
equally with the self-same words the reluctant in- 
experience of boyhood and the fastidious judgment 
of maturity. Delightful, self-accountant reverence 
of author-craft—which wields full knowledge of a 
shaddock-tainted world, yet presents no licence to 
the prurient lad, reveals no trail to the suspicious 
moralist. 


A YEAR'S LEGISLATION IN ENGLISH. 
JOURNAL OF THE Society OF COMPARATIVE LEGISLATION. 


Volume IL., No. 2, containing a Review of the Legislation 
of the Empire in 1896. London: Rivingtons. 


THOUGH our Parliament is the only legislative body 
for forty millions of people, the rest of the English- 
speaking world is so prolific of legislation that it 
would probably be true to say that there are more 
legislating authorities in the United States and the 
British Empire than in all the rest of the world put 
together. The Society of Comparative Legislation 
has therefore a wide field before it which the foreign 
jurists engaged in the same work may have some 
difficulty in filling. The current number of the 


Journal contains a careful review at first hand of the 
legislation in most British colonies, and a rather 








discursive review at second-hand of the Acts of 


American State Legislatures. It would be idle to 
say that either is perfect. Some of the Colonial Acts 
are noted so briefly as to convey no notion of their 
purport. It is right to mention that the colonial 
legislation noted by Mr. Craies is, in contrast, excep- 
tionally well done. There are no notes of legislation 
for Zululand, Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate, or the British South Africa Company’s 
territories. The authorities of the Protectorate do, 
we know, take pains to keep their legislation (which 
consists of proclamations of the High Commissioner) 
to themselves, but the same cannot be said of the 
British South Africa Company. These territories, 
as well as the British Central and East Africap 
Protectorates, cannot be omitted on the ground that 
the places affected are not parts of the Empire, for 
the Western Pacific is included. So, too, with the 
Niger territories. It might be possible td usefully 
deal with the legislation of the United States, 
whether federal or state, in as thorough a way as 
with that of the British Empire. In the meantime 
we must only be grateful to Sir C. P. Ilbert and his 
co-workers, who have done so much good work for 
the mere love of law. 

Many of the legislative experiments noted are 
curious. Tasmania has applied the single transfer- 
able vote, on Hare’s system, to its Parliamentary 
elections. It will be interesting to learn whether 
recounts are in much request by the beaten candi- 
dates. Victoria has followed Canada in giving what 
is in effect a bounty on sugar-beet, and has set up a 
special board with power to fix a minimum wage 
for making wearing apparel, furniture, and bread. 
Manufacturers of furniture in Victoria have to stamp 
it with the words “Chinese labour” if their work- 
men are Chinamen. Queensland has made provision 
for locking up habitual drunkards without their 
consent. A New Zealand Act gives power to levy 
rates on unimproved value as the sole basis of 
assessment, unimproved value being defined to 
mean the capital value of the land less the value 
of the improvements. The New Zealand Parlia- 
ment has also provided for a general valuation 
roll independent of the local authorities. It has 
made the tax on tobacco Is. the pound, on cigar- 
ettes, if manufactured by machinery, 23. 6d. the 
pound, and if made by hand Is. Why should any 


sane man wish to) specially, encourage the hand-- 


manufacture of cigarettes? The Dominion of Canada 
has given workmen employed by contractors for the 
Government and for future companies preferential 
rights against the retention moneys in the one case 
and the companies in the other. Ontario has gone 
even further in the direction of “ workmen's liens.” 

South Dakota is no longer a prohibition State. 
New York State is to make £800,000 a year out of 
its high licensing scheme, known as the Raines’ Liquor 
Law, which also gives local option. The manu- 
facture and sale of cigarettes are prohibited in Iowa. 
Woman suffrage has been rejected by popular vote 
in California, but has been adopted in Idaho, in addi- 
tion to Colorado and Wyoming. Many states have 
made further restrictions on the right of voting, 
Washington and South Carolina insisting that the 
voter must be able to read and write. Massachusetts 
requires citizens to be preferred to aliens on public 
works. There has been a great deal of further 
ineffective ijegislation against trusts and combines. 
The age of consent in regard to crimes against 
women has been raised in Utah to eighteen. Louisiana 
has provided land grants for Confederate veterans or 
their widows. 

We may note that it is not quite an accurate 
description of the Agricultural Rating Act to say 
that it “relieves agricultural land in England from 
half the local rates to which it is subject, and throws 
on the general taxes the burden of meeting the 
deficiency.” What the Act does is to provide (1) for 
the future rating of agricultural land at half its 
annual value, and (2) for the contribution out of 
certain specified taxes of a sum equal to half the 
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past rates on such land. This may or may not meet 
the deficiency. The Act should have been chronicled 
in full, for no backwoods legislature could beat it. 


PRISON TALES. 
Otp Paris. By Tighe Hopkins, 
London: Putnam’s Sons. 


DUNGEONS OF 
Illustrated. 


Tuls is a light and gossiping account of some of 
the famous prisons of France. The author passes 
in review the well-known prisons of Paris — the 
Bastille, the Conciergerie, Vincennes, the Chitelet, 
the Temple and others—and tells us something of 
their history and a good many of the popular 
stories connected with them. It is not a systematic 
chronicle ; indeed, there is nothing very systematic 
about the book. Moreover, it is not altogether 
agreeable reading, for Mr. Tighe Hopkins has been 
too faithful to his gloomy theme for that. Speaking 
as a critic, we think that the volume is a little open 
to the charge of book-making. But that does not 
prevent it from being admirably made. Mr. Tighe 
Hopkins has an eye for romance, and weaves cleverly 
into his curious and brightly written narrative a 
good many incidents of a romantic kind. We have 
a sketch of Madame de Brinvilliers’ notorious career. 
We have glimpses of assassins, or would-be assassins, 
like Ravaillac and Damiens. We have conversations 
between Louis XI. and Oliver and Tristan. We have 
recollections of the Duc d’Enghien and of Mirabeau 
at Vincennes. By the way, we think that Mr. 
Tighe Hopkins is a little hard upon Mira- 
beau’s father in a footnote. The lettres-de-cachel 
which the old Marquis obtained against his son 
were as often designed, we suspect, to save him 
from his creditors as to express parental spleen. 
We have, of course, a good many reminiscences of 
the French Revolution—the massacres of September, 
the miserable story of the little Dauphin, the cell 
of Marie Antoinette. We have a good many rather 
disagreeable details about the torture - chamber 
and its practices, with which readers who love 
horrors more than wedo may glut their imaginations 
and scarify their nerves. Between the various 
prisons—Paris had thirty-two at the time of the 
Revolution—we do not know that there is much to 


THE 


choose. Most of them have their brighter romances, 
All of them have their ugly traditions. The 
Bicétre, with its 3,000 inmates, criminals, paupers, 


lunatics and children—“ dungeon, madhouse, and 
cloaca of obscene infamies,” as Mr. Tighe Hopkins 
forcibly describes it—was perhaps the worst. But 
there were scenes little less horrible to be witnessed 
in the pits of the Chatelet and in the cells of the 
Abbaye. Mr. Tighe Hopkins dwells, of course, on the 
history of the Bastille, and his summary of its 
character seems to us very just. “It was the most 
renowned,” he tells us, “of them all. But at no 
period of its existence was it a worse place than any 
other of the old State prisons of France. Vincennes 
was quite as cruel a hold as the Bastille had ever 
been; there were, I think, uglier dens in the 
Chatelet and in Bicétre, and the torture-chamber of 
the Conciergerie had perhaps witnessed more in- 
human spectacles than any other prison in Paris.” 
The volume is sufficiently illustrated, and those who 
like these subjects will find them cleverly and 
realistically treated here. 


THE PROGRESS OF MEDICINE. 


A System or Mepicine. Vol. IV. By Many Writers, 
Edited by Dr. Clifford Allbutt. London: Macmillan & Co. 


Tue latest volume of Dr. Clifford Allbutt’s “ System 
of Medicine” contains many interesting articles ; and 
while some of them are of more value to the general 
practitioner, and others of greater significance to the 
specialist, yet all have the common characteristic 
that they show the remarkable progress of medical 
science. We cannot better indicate at once the 





value of the work, and the degree in which it 
registers this growth in both the science and art of 
medicine, than by selecting for detailed notice an 
article which has especial interest because it so well 
illustrates the effects of scientific research on medical 
practice and the success which has been achieved by 
the application of rational methods to a subject so 
much under the influence of empiricism. 

It is the article on Myxcedema, a somewhat rare 
disease, associated with atrophy of the thyroid gland, 
which seems to call for special attention. Our 
knowledge of this disease is quite recent; in the last 
great “System of Medicine’”—that of Reynolds— 
published less than twenty years ago, it is not even 
mentioned. Now we find it here not only accurately 
described, but we are further shown how it has been 
subjected to a most successful line of treatment. 
The steps by which these two things—the knowledge 
of the disease and its remedy—have been worked 
out and followed up, are so instructive that we can 
hardly do other than adduce them as striking 
instances of the newer method in medical science. 
Dr. Ord, the author of the article on this subject, 
and a pioneer in its investigation, describes one 
of his own early cases. He looked upon it, as was 
then customary, as a case of Bright's disease without 
albuminuria, though this particular case presented 
to him many features not usual in that disease. Sir 
William Gull also described other similar cases. The 
connection of this disease with atrophy of the 
thyroid gland was not, however, recognised until an 
eminent Swiss surgeon—Kocher, of Berne—noted 
that a similar condition arose in cases where the 
thyroid gland had been removed for goitre, and also 
that the disease thus acquired closely resembled the 
state of cretinoid idiots, in whom the gland is 
congenitally absent. What observation had dis- 
covered, experiment confirmed and developed, 
happily at the same time pointing a way to a 
cure. Victor Horsley found that he could produce 
this disease—myxcedema—in monkeys by removal 
of the thyroid, and further observed that by leaving 
a small portion, or even by transplanting a fresh 
piece from another animal, he could greatly minimise 
or even prevent its symptoms. Then came the 
endeavours to apply this knowledge practically. 
Attempts were made to beat the disease by the 
introduction of portions of the glands of animals 
into the body of the patient. This was found to 
give but temporary relief; the introduced sub- 
stitutes underwent absorption and ceased to be 
of use. The next step was to prolong this tem- 
porary benefit by giving at regular intervals hypo- 
dermic injections of the sheep’s thyroid, a method 
of great efficacy. It was by-and-by discovered 
that the active principles of the gland were absorbed 
unchanged by the digestive juices; so first the raw 
gland, and then later some more palatable extracts 
made from it, were given by the mouth. These form 
an absolutely reliable treatment for the condition. 
In Dr. Ord’s article there are three photographs 
illustrating a typical case of the disease in a young 
man. The difference between the first photograph 
—that of the patient before he was attacked by the 
disease—and the second, of the patient suffering from 
it, is striking; but the cgntrast between the second 
and third photographs, where the patient is shown 
after treatment, is not one whit less striking. 
Numbers of cases have been recorded where what 
seemed premature and hopeless decay, both physical 
and mental, has been arrested, and a complete cure 
effected, though it is a cure which does not become 
independent of the curative agent. 

The remarkable success attending the treatment 
of myxcedema has directed attention to the other 
diseases of the “ductless glands.” Among those 
treated of in this volume is one—happily also rare 
—Addison’s disease, due to destruction of the supra- 
renal glands. Among other symptoms, this disease 
is characterised by a low blood-pressure with an 
extremely feeble pulse. The extract of these glands, 
prepared in a similar way to that of the thyroid, 
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has been found to have a very powerful physiological 
effect, especially apparent on the blood-pressure, 
which is markedly raised. Although some successful 
eases have been recorded, the treatment of this 
disease by extracts has not had the same happy 
result as in the case of myxcedema, but much may be 
hoped for from future investigations. This whole 
chapter—though it forms but a small part of the 
volume—is of great interest. The great gland of the 
body, the liver, receives its due share at the hands 
of Dr. Hunter and other well-known writers. Much 
new scientific matter has been added, helping to a 
better comprehension of its functions, but there is 
little change with regard to treatment. The articles 
on Renal Diseases also give an excellent summary of 
present day teaching. 

The editor apologises in his preface for what has 
been long evident, that the work will greatly exceed 
his original estimate, and this in spite of the fact 
that gynecology has been given full treatment in 
@ separate volume. Dr. Clifford Allbutt meekly 
suggests that “ one additional volume, at least, will be 
required.” Considering how much still remains to 
be done, this probably means a good deal more than 
is suggested by “one, at least.” He explains this 
excess of actual over estimated matter by the extra- 
ordinary increase in our knowledge of medicine, and 
by the degree in which the details of specialism are 
working their way into common knowledge. Thus, 
the present volume contains a long section on diseases 
of the throat and nose, formerly left to special 
treatises, but now considered necessary to the general 
practitioner of medicine. There is also another 
factor which the editor has not mentioned, viz. that 
a multitude of authors means space. The curtailing 
of articles—each of which is to be a treatise on its 
own subject—is a different matter. One thing, how- 
ever, seems rather ridiculous, and that is the dispro- 
portionate amount of space given to bibliographies ; 
in one chapter on diseases of the thyroid there are 
actually more pages of references than of reading 
matter, and in others more than one-third of the 
space is similarly occupied. We cordially congratu- 
late both editor and contributors on producing a 
work equal alike to the needs of the practitioner and 
the workers in the wide and extending circle of 
sciences classed under the head of Medicine. 





AUBREY DE 


INISFAIL, 


VERE'S “INISFAIL.” 
Miscellaneous and Early Poems, ete. By Aubrey 
de Vere. London: Macmillan. 


To Mr. de Vere in his own lifetime hard measure 
has been meted out. His service to the Muse had 
need to be its own reward, and his name is almost 
forgotten while little reputations rise and fall. To 
a few literary people he stands with Meredith as the 
last of the giants. For them even his poetry is 
overweighted by quantity. One special sweet fame, 
which ought to be his by right, and that is fame 
among his own people—a fame which by no manner 
of means brings fortune—he has also missed. Cold 
respect is no guerdon for a poet. And yet in this 
volume, “Inisfail,” which contains to our mind the fine 
flower of his work, there are many poems as artless 
as those of Edward Walsh, as full of colour and pure 
passion as Ferguson’s translations from the Gaelic; 
many poems that ought to make him read by Irish 
firesides and sung by Irish voices. The classical 
tradition, noble as it is, has not served him with 
the world of his time. He has not, in the poetry 
which is classical, just that magical and transmuting 
touch which turns Wordsworth to enchantment. 
His magic is not in the immense body of his work, 
but in lyrics and snatches of poetry, a few ballads, 
and one or two odes. If one could select from 
Aubrey de Vere, say, fifty poems, and present 
them as the work of anf unknown writer to 
the critics who are generous enough to find 


that Henry Newbolt spells genius, one wonders 
The old poet is 


what the result would be. 





too little modern, too little sensational, to arrest the 
latter-day reader's eye. Yet there are poems in 
“ Inisfail” fresh as morning dew. There is the child 
that must marry an old chief that the clan may 
have strong allies :— 


Thoa, redbreast. singest the old song over, 
As many a time thou hast sung it before; 
They never gave thee to some strange new lover 
I sing a new song by my Mother's door. 


The last snow melts upon bush and bramble ; 
The gold bars shine on the forest's floor; 

Shake not, thou leaf! it is 1 must tremble, 
Because I go from my Mother's door. 


He has killed ten chiefs, this chief that plights me 
His hand is like that of the giant Balor; 

Bat I fear his kiss: and his beard affrights me; 
And the great stone dragon above his door. 


Had I daughters nine with me they should tarry ; 

They should sing old songs; they should dance at my door ; 
They should grind at the quern; no need to marry : 

O when will this marriage-day be o’er ? 


It is safe to say that no art could have taught this, 
nor anything less than a certain virginal innocence 
and gentleness, as of the child berself. And then 
for wise simplicities who shall better the Bard 
Sthell ?— 


If any man slay me—not nnaware, 

By no chanee blow, nor in wine and revel; 
I have stored beforehand a curse in my praye: 

For his kith and kindred: the deed was evil 
But Patrick built not on Jorras’ shore, 
That convent where now the Franciscans dwell ; 
Columba was mighty in prayer and war; 
But the young monk preaches loud as his bell 
That love must rule all and all wrongs be forgiven, 
Or else he is sure we shall reach not heaven. 
This doctrine I count right ernel and hard; 
And when I am. laid in the old churchyard 
The habit of Francis I will not wear, 
Nor wear I his cord or his cloth of hair 
In secret. Men dwindle: till psalms and prayer 
Had softened the land no Dane dwelt there. 
I forgive old Cathbar, who sank my boat: 
Must I pardon Feargal, who slew my son? 
Or the pirate, Strongbow, who burned Granote, 
They teil me, and in it nine priests, a nun, 
And. worst, St. Finian’s old erozier-staff ? 
At forgiveness like that I spit and laugh. 
In age or youth we have all wrought ill: 
I say not our great King Nial did well, 
Although he was lord of the Pledges Nine, 
Who, besides subduing this land of Eire, 
He raised in Armorica banner and sign 
And wasted the British coast with fire. 
Perhaps, in His merey, the Lord will say, 
These men! God help! "Twas a rough boy's play. 
He is certain, that young Franciscan priest, 
God sees great sin where men see least. 
Yet this were to give unto God the eye 
The mind, the thought of the humming-fly ; 
I trust there are small things he scorns to see. 


Yet even these, though innocent and charming, 
have less beauty than some of the songs. Something 
remote and yet simple, rich with colour, yet pure as 
crystal; something wild and lovely and unsophisti- 
cated—the bird-note and the honey of the Irish 
morse we find again and again in these songs of 
“ Inisfail.” The “ Dirge for Rory O’More” has it in 
perfection :-— 


Up the sea-saddened valley, at evening’s decline, 

A heifer walks lowing, the Silk of the Kine, 

From the deep to the mountains she roams, and again 
From the mountain’s green urn to the purple-rimmed main. 


What seek’st thon, sad Mother? Thine own is not thine! 
He dropped from the headland; he sank in the brine. 

‘Twas a dream! But in dream at thy feet did he follow 
Through the meadow-sweet on by the marish and mallow! 


Was he thine ? Have they slain him? Thou seek’st him not 
knowing 

Thyself, too, art theirs, thy sweet breath and sad lowing ; 

The gold horn is theirs ; thy dark eye and thy silk, 

And that which torments thee, thy milk, is their milk. 
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By the side of such wild beauty we may be 
pardoned for finding Mr. De Vere’s sonnets and songs 
in the classical manner lacking in enchantment. 


TENDING THE TURKS. 


UNDER THE Rsp Crescent: Adventures of an English 
Surgeon with the Turkish Army at Plevna and Erzeroum, 
1877-1878. By Charles S. Ryan and John Sandes. 
London: John Murray. 


Mr. RYAN explains in his preface how it has 
happened that his reminiscences of the Russo- 
Turkish War have only now been given to the 
world. His practice as a surgeon in Melbourne has 
left him little leisure for writing books, and he dis- 
trusted his own literary powers. He confined himself 
to telling his tales by the fireside until Mr. Sandes 
offered his assistance, and he congratulates himself 
on having found a coadjutor “ who, while he has 
brightened this narrative of my early adventures 
with all the resources of the practised writer, has 
nevertheless left the truth of every single incident 
absolutely unimpaired.” 

In the early pages of the book “the resources of 
the practised writer” are rather too much in 
evidence, but the style becomes simpler and more 
straightforward as the interest of the story rises; 
and readers have to thank Mr. Sandes not only for 
inducing Mr. Ryan to publish his recollections but 
for the way in which he has presented them. To 
some extent their value is necessarily lessened by 
the long delay in putting them on paper. Memory 
is treacherous, and it does not appear that the 
author has letters or journals to check it. Few 
dates are given. But, with all reserves, the book is 
a remarkable exhibition of the seamy side of war by 
one who has had rare opportunities of seeing it. Mr. 
Ryan joined the Turkish Army as a surgeon in the 
summer of 1876, at the age of twenty-two, having 
lately taken his medical degree. He was sent with 
his regiment to the Servian frontier, spent most of 
the winter at Widdin, and in July, 1877, marched 
with Osman’s army to Plevna. He was attached to 
a hospital in the town, but the easy discipline of the 
Turks allowed him, as he explains, to see a great 
deal of the fighting in the hills around. In the 
battle of 30th July he took part in a cavalry 
charge, and notes his sensations when it was re- 
pulsed :—“* A few moments before, while we were 
galloping forward against the fugitives, I felt as 
brave as a lion; but when once I had turned my 
back to them and heard their bullets whistling round 
me, a mortal dread came over me.” He was a witness 
of Skobeleff's attack on 11th September, and was 
called ‘‘a noble fellow” by two old Turks for his 
efforts to rally men who were flying towards the 
town under similar panic. A few days before he 
had taken part in a reconnaissance in force, and 
when it fell back he brought off two wounded men 
in a way that would have won him the Victoria 
Cross in the British service. 

But if he liked to have his share of soldiering, he 
took his full share of doctoring also, and it is here 
that the chief worth of the book lies. As a military 
record, picturesque as it is, it cannot be placed along- 
side of Mr. Herbert’s work. Yet even as such its 
testimony is useful. For instance, Mr. Forbes has 
questioned Mr. Herbert's statement that the Turks 
buried 3,000 Russians after the battle of 30th July. 
Mr. Ryan says that he himself counted 1,500 bodies 
within a space of about two acres near Grivitza. On 
the other hand, he mentions various facts which go 
to bear out the charge that wounded Russians were 
sometimes killed by Turks, which Mr. Herbert 
denied. There was, in fact, plenty of ferocity on 
both sides. 

In the first months of the defence of Plevna the 
medical arrangements worked well. Even after the 
battle of 11th September there were forty surgeons 
to attend to the 4,000 wounded, and there was no 
such dearth of medical stores as Humphrey Sandwith 





had experienced in 1854, when he had to gather 
herbs in the meadows because the drug depdt con- 
tained little but cosmetics. But when the place was 
invested on all sides, things changed. The anti- 
septic dressings were exhausted, hospital gangrene 
appeared, and Mr. Ryan gives a terrible picture of 
the state of the hospitals. He himself received a 
slight wound from a fragment of shell, and being 
overworked and underfed, his wound would not 
heal. This and other reasons caused him to leave 
Plevna in October, when there was an opportunity 
of sending off the bulk of the wounded to Sofia. He 
vindicates, by the by, the course adopted by Osman 
in this respect, as being really in the interest of the 
wounded themselves, though it was protested against 
by the doctors of the Stafford House Committee. 

On behalf of that committee he went in a few 
weeks to Erzeroum. His hospital there was at first 
a great improvement upon what he had left at 
Plevna, but it soon became even worse. “ We had 
the ever-present, bitter, numbing cold, and the cease- 
less work in the hospital as one passed from bed to 
bed, from the moaning wounded to the poor wretches 
who were being consumed by the fires of fever, and 
thence to the ghastly mutilated creatures who had 
lost hands, feet, ears, and even noses, by frost-bite.” 
Typhoid spread, and twenty-seven of the doctors 
were attacked by it, of whom less than half re- 
covered. Mr. Ryan was one of them. He mentions 
a curious fact: A theft was committed before his 
eyes when he was delirious and was believed to be 
dying, but he was afterwards able by an effort to 
refocus the picture and to convict the thief. 

It is not surprising that in a book like this there 
should be some mistakes. That Prince Hassan, the 
son of the Khedive, brought two Egyptian battalions 
to Widdin (p. 66) can hardly be correct; or that the 
Grivitza redoubt (No. 1), which was only fifty yards 
square, contained 4,000 men (p.185). That “a British 
squadron was steaming to Besika Bay” in March, 
1878 (p. 372), must be taken figuratively. The British 
fleet had passed the Dardanelles a month before. 

The book ends with a tribute to the Turkish 
soldiers as the author knew them: “Courageous in 
misfortune, uncomplaining under the most awful 
suffering, good-humoured in every situation, the 
Turkish troops, both officers and men, showed 
throughout all the campaign the temper of true 
heroes.” The only fault he seems to have to find 
with them is their nasal singing. 


FICTION, 
THe Romance or A Navutcnu Great. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Frank Penny. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
Nurse ADELAIDE. By Belton Otterburn. London: Digby 


Long & Co. 


“THE ROMANCE OF A NAvutcH GIRL” is a story of’ 
Indian life of exceptional interest, because of the 
evident fidelity of its local colouring. It has the 
advantage of being an Indian story which neither 
deals with the Mutiny nor with the matrimonial 
scandals of the European community. Scandal, 
it is true, there is in the tale, but it is scandal 
more serious than that of the Divorce Court. A 
young Englishman, living with his elder brother 
at Chengalem, disappears mysteriously. The 
European community in the place is a small one, and 
the disappearance of a wealthy and eligible bachelor 
naturally causes much excitement. For a long time 
it is supposed that young Mr. Manning has simply 
left Chengalem in disgust because he has been 
refused by Miss Holdsworth, the beauty of the 
place; but by and by sinister rumours as to his real 
fate begin to arise. There is an acute English police 
official on the spot, and, suspecting foul play, he is 
determined to probe the mystery to the bottom. It 
is, in the first place, a crime on the part of the 
native population that he naturally suspects. But 
he is puzzled by the fact that Dr. Manning, the half- 
brother of the missing man, instead of joining in the 
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search for his lost relative, seems anxious to bring 
the inquiry to a close before any real attempt has 
been made to solve the mystery. Then it flashes 
upon the astute official that the doctor would gain 
great wealth if his brother were dead. He learns, 
too, that he also was a suitor for the hand of Miss 
Holdsworth, and finally he ascertains the fact that 
the brothers had quarrelled on the night when the 
younger man disappeared. These facts direct the 
attention of the police officer to Dr. Manning, and he 
makes it his business to ascertain the movements of 
that gentleman on the night of the disappearance. 
He finds that after their quarrel the younger 
brother had left their bungalow suddenly, and 
that the doctor had followed him. When the 
latter is questioned as to his movements, he 
refuses to say anything, although he knows 
that his refusal must strengthen the case against 
him. Thus it comes to pass that nearly the 
whole of the English community in Chengalem come 
to regard Dr. Manning as the murderer of his 
brother, and, despite his known virtues, he is shunned 
by everybody. Matters are not improved for the 
unfortunate doctor when it is whispered about that 
there is some scandal regarding his connection with 
a beautiful Nautch girl who had just been dismissed 
from the household of the local zemindar. It is this 
girl round whom, after all, the plot of the story 
revolves, and she furnishes a _ striking figure, 
evidently drawn from the author’s personal know- 
ledge of Indian life. For the unravelling of the 
mystery the reader must go to the story itself. It 
deals more with native modes of life than with those 
of the English, and it opens up some dark and curious 
chapters, a study of which may be commended to 
those who really desire to learn what India is. 
There is plenty of excitement in the book, but 
the author does not allow herself to be unduly 
carried away by the love of sensation, and when 
at last the mystery is made plain and the tragic 
fate of young Manning finally revealed, the reader 
lays down the book with a sense of satisfaction with 
the fare of which he has been partaking that it is 
not given to every novel to inspire. 

We have read more edifying stories than “ Nurse 
Adelaide,” but we have not read many that are more 
amusing, providing the reader can choose his stand- 
point. The real interest of the tale revolves round 
a bedstead—a wonderful bedstead, equal to that 
with which the memoirs of the Reverend Stephen 
Hawker made us acquainted. It was a bedstead of 
oak, carved and panelled in a marvellous fashion, 
and it belonged to a vagabond named Richard 
Portman, whose only other possessions of any value 
were half a dozen silver tea-spoons marked with a 
crest, and a pretty daughter named Adelaide. Mr. 
Portman lived in the little Devonshire town of 
Newton Ferrars, and though without any visible 
means of subsistence, he managed to live in a 
certain degree of comfort. The villagers disliked 
Miss Adelaide Portman, because she was very 
beautiful, so beautiful that, according to the author, 
she might have been one of the darlings of the 
harem, and also because she gave herself airs, for 
which reason they called her in mockery “ the Lady 
Adelaide.” One day Mr. Richard Portman had the 
misfortune to die, and certain consequences followed 
that not unprecedented incident. The goods and 
chattels which scantily filled his miserable cottage 
were sold by auction, and his daughter, having 
received the proceeds of the sale, disappeared forth- 
with from the ken of Newton Ferrars. The auction 
was notable for the fact that a grocer’'s assistant, 
named Barrow, had the audacity to bid against the 
rector for the oak bedstead. The rector, like Mr. 
Stephen Hawker aforesaid, was fond of picking up 
such trifles. He had already, at the auction, pos- 
sessed himself of the silver spoons formerly owned 
by Portman pére, and his chagrin was great when 
the bedstead was secured by a mere grocer’s man at 
the exorbitant price of ten pounds. But Mr. Barrow, 


though he was not aware of the fact at the moment 








when he impoverished himself toacquire the bedstead 
had made the best bargain he ever made in his life, for 
it was a perfectly wonderful bedstead. Mr. Barrow, 
lovingly examining it at a time when his fortunes 
were at a very low ebb, was lucky enough to dis- 
cover that it contained within its ample recesses a 
secret cupboard. In this cupboard he found great 
store of gold—the source of the late Richard Port- 
man’s unobtrusive prosperity; and he found also 
many legal documents of great importance. All 
these, of course, belonged by right to the missing 
Adelaide, but Barrow had a wholesome faith in the 
adage which declares findings to be keepings. He 
did not lose that faith even when an examination 
of the documents hidden in the bedstead proved 
that Adelaide Portman and he were cousins, and 
that they were really the joint representatives of 
a noble and ancient family whose estates had 
passed, under a misunderstanding, into the hands 
of strangers. Barrow saw that if he could ignore 
Miss Adelaide Portman he might, by the help of 
these documents, become Earl of Enthroven, and 
the owner of Falvey Castle and its appurtenances. 
Favoured by fortune, he secured the castle, and 
why he did not at the same time assert his right 
to the earldom—a much simpler matter—passes our 
comprehension. Still, in an incredibly short space of 
time, the grocer’s assistant found himself in the happy 
position of being Mr. Falvey of Falvey Castle, 
with an untainted pedigree and an unlimited rent- 
roll. It was then, at last, that his troubles began. 
He became engaged to an ambitious young lady of 
high degree, who had fallen in love with Falvey 
Castle. The simple-minded grocer had to learn at 
her hands the cruelties which an aristocratic maiden 
is capable of inflicting upon a plebeian adorer. One 
day it was his misfortune, when riding in the family 
chariot with the lady of his love, to knock down an 
unfortunate nurse who happened to be in the neigh- 
bourhood. His good fortune had not entirely warped 
the kindliness of his grocer’s nature, and, to the 
great disgust of Miss Mabel Lashenar, his fiancée, he 
insisted upon accompanying the unfortunate nurse, 
who had been all but killed, to the nearest hospital. 
There he made the appalling discovery that Nurse 
Adelaide, the lady in question, was none other than 
his missing cousin, Adelaide Portman, the rightful 
owner of at least half Falvey Castle. The story 
lasts for many chapters after this discovery has been 
made, but it is, perhaps, needless to pursue it further. 
The discerning reader will see that it is one from 
which a great deal of innocent amusement may be 
obtained. 


SOME JUNE REVIEWS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE and the failure—or otherwise—of 
Lord Salisbury in the Far East are naturally the 
dominant, topics of the great Reviews this month. 
The most important of the articles on the latter 
question, the semi-official defence of Lord Salisbury’s 
policy in the East, appears in the fortnightly Review, 
and was commented on in our last week's issue: 
and we can only mention the two articles on 
the great statesman by Canon MacColl and 
Sir Walter Phillimore. The first especially is 
rich in personal details and anecdotes, and we may 
note among its points Mr. Gladstone's extreme care- 
lessness as to office and its emoluments, and the 
immense mark he has left on the history of Europe. 
Sir Walter Phillimore deals with a number of 
aspects of Mr. G!adstone’s character, and contributes 
especially some details bearing on his attitude as 
a Churchman. He tells us, too, that Mr. Gladstone 
was not always a good judge of men; but he con- 
sistently overestimated everyone, except the lawyers. 
Another article of special importance is General 
Fitzhugh Lee's “Cuba and her Struggle for Free- 
dom,” which brings out effectively the hatred of 
Cubans for Spaniards (intensified by the fact that 
the latter have been enabled to crowd the former out 
of the higher commerce during the last half century), 
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the enormous sacrifices made by Spain to retain 
the island, and the absolute futility of them all, 
and the autonomy scheme in especial. The Rosebery 
boom which the Fortnightly starts in three articles 


need not detain the reader long. One of them is by 
an avowed “ Radical,” two by anti-Radicals. The 
first of these declares that the Liberal reaction now in 
progress does not really matter much, and hints that 
Lord Rosebery’s leadership is its only hope. The 
other is by a Scottish Unionist, who says that all 
the old Liberals have gone over to the Unionists, 
and Lord Rosebery alone can rally a_ sufficient 
body of Scotsmen to restore the Liberal fortunes. 
But we never go to the Fortnightly for information 
on Liberalism, Of the rest, we may note two 
articles on Wagner; Baron Pierre de Coubertin’s 
hopeful view of the real stability of the French 
Republican régime ; and “ Ouida’s” denunciations of 
misgovernment in Italy. 

The ingenious defence of Russian good faith in 
the matter of Port Arthur and Talienwan, with which 
Mr. Stead opens the Contemporary Review this 
month, leaves us unconvinced ; though there is some 
force as well as humour in the preliminary plea 
that the Russians might have been misunderstood by 
our Ministers, as Mr. Chamberlain misunderstood, 
and was misunderstood by, the promoters of the 
Jameson raid. Mr. Stead’s satisfaction with the 
present arrangements, however, does not invite 
agreement with his article as a whole. A more 
usual view of the Far Eastern Question is con- 
tained in Sir W. des Voeux’s severe condemnation 
of our policy. Hitherto, he declares, we have merely 
protested and done nothing; and the value of the 
concessions we have obtained—which, taken all 
together, are far outweighed by what Germany has 
gained at Kiao-Chau—depends on whether we back 
up China. Our absolute, though not our relative, share 
of Chinese trade will increase; but when Russia 
controls the Chinese railways, she may, Sir W. des 
Voeux thinks, threaten us in Burma—even within 
the next fifteen years. Sir W. des Vceux draws the 
usual moral—that we must make ourselves respected 
in China. Mr. Guinness Rogers traverses Mr. Heath’s 
contention that Evangelicalism is declining, partly by 
pointing to the activity of Evangelical agencies in 
foreign missionary work, but mainly by distinguish- 
ing between the old Evangelicals within the Estab- 
lishment, and the newer and broader type which is 
largely outside it; but he points out that whatever 
the duties of the Churches to this world, they are, 
after all, mainly concerned with the spiritual life, 
Mr. G. W. E. Russell has an admirable article on 
“Mr. Gladstone’s Theology,” including a letter to 
Manning, which we do not remember to have seen 
before, exhibiting his systematic and scrupulous 
practice of devotion. Mr.Stephen Gwynn has a most 
amusing article, chiefly based on two recent novels, 
on “Bachelor Women"; and Dr. E. J. Dillon treats 
of “The Ruin of Spain”—a ruin brought about, as 
he maintains, by her rhetorical politicians. This 
may be true, but the remedy is certainly not, as his 
article indicates, to put General Weyler in charge. 

In the National Review Mr. J. N. Hampson 
sketches, in an essay which has been awarded the 
first prize by the Navy League, the probable course 
of the great war which is to break out between 
England and the Franco-Russian Alliance in 1900. 
A prize essay, of course, cannot adorn the bald out- 
line of future history with the verisimilitude of 
picturesque detail; but the naval and military part 
cf the account seems possible enough. Like a good 
Navy Leaguer, however, Mr. Hampson draws an 
alarming picture as to the effect of the war on 
the price of food, on English industry and com- 
merce, and on our carrying trade. Curiously, he 
omits to notice that there were Socialist disturb- 
ances in France, outbreaks of Nihilism in Russia, 
and serious bread riots in those Continental countries 
which, as his history shows, observed a malevolent 
neutrality towards us. Yet all these are just as 


natural effects of the conditions he describes as 








his Anarchist riot in Trafalgar Square. Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley gives some “appreciations” and personal 
reminiscences of Mr. Gladstone, which are attractive 
even among the mass of Gladstone literature now 
before the world; and he admits, speaking as a 
resident Irish landlord, that Home Rule may be 
good for Ireland, though he repudiates it in the 
interest of the Empire. It is difficult to say any- 
thing more about the Dreyfus case, but we like two 
points in “ Huguenot’s” article—the account of the 
circumstances which led up to M. Mathieu Dreyfus’s 
denunciation of Esterbazy, and the insistence that 
the German Emperor holds documents which may 
at any time convict the French War Office of false- 
hood. We ought also to note Mr. MacColl’s article 
on the “international artists” at Knightsbridge, 
and Mr. Reeves's vindication of Australasian demo- 
cracy against Mr. Godkin and M. Leroy-Beaulieu. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


THe Windsor Magazine offers many attractions, 
not the least of which are the first instalment of 
Lieutenant Johansen’s record of the Fram expedition 
and “ The Destroyers,” a new poem by Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. Mr. C. B. Fry writes of some famous 
cricketers, and Mr. Harry Furniss describes a visit to 
Adelaide. The first partof Mr. Guy Boothby’s new 
serial story, “ Pharos the Egyptian,’ appears 
this month and Mr. Percy Andreae continues 
to chronicle the adventures of the Emperor's 
detective. Miss Ethel Turner and Mr. Cottrel Hoe 
also contribute fiction. Writing in the English 
Illustrated Magazine, Mr. J. M. Ballock gives an 
interesting account of “The Lucky Duffs,” the 
ancestors of the Duke of Fife, in which he shows 
how they rose to a dukedom, and how they made 
their good fortune by dint of brains, and finally ex- 
presses the opinion that Byron owed not a little of 
his genius to his descent from the House of Duff. 
Mrs. Ross gives the history of a noble charity, the 
Brotherhood of Pity at Florence. Other contri- 
butors are Messrs. Clement Shorter, Harold Spender, 
George Gissing, Barry Pain, and Major Arthur 
Griffiths. In the Pall Mall Magazine Sir Walter 
Besant sketches the character of Sir John Fastolf, 
the alleged original of Shakespeare's knight, and 
gives an interesting description of the bombard- 
ment of London, which was the concluding scene 
of the Wars of the Roses. Mr. Quiller Couch 
discusses the mission of the poet and the treatment 
which poetry receives at the hands of schoolmasters 
and examiners. Some notes of a tour in Thessaly are 
contributed by Mr. T. W. Legh, and Sir Hugh Gough 
gives more reminiscences of campaigns in Afghan- 
istan. An account of Ottawa by Mr. Macleod Stewart, 
an article in which Mr. J. Holt Schooling deals with 
the statistics of crime, and one of which railway 
travelling in America is the subject, must be men- 
tioned. Mr. Anthony Hope’s serial, “Rupert of 
Hentzau,” is continued, and Miss E. Nesbit and Mr. 
Cutcliffe Hyne are among the representatives of 
fiction. 

To Harper's Magazine Captain A. T. Mahan, 
U.S.N., contributes an interesting paper, the object 
of which is to remove some popular misconceptions 
on naval matters of to-day. Miss Louise E. Hogan’s 
“Study of a Child,” illustrating various stages of 
mental growth, is valuable from an educational 
point of view, as it shows the successful result 
of the system which allows a child to develop 
naturally and during the first six years of its life 
with no other teaching than carefully explained 
answers to its own questions. Mr. Julian Ralph, in 
his article on “The Czar's People,” considers Russia 
not as “the last and most primitive corner of Europe,” 
but as “ the first and most advanced corner of Asia,” 
and thus regarded, Russian civilisation certainly 
appears in a favourable light. There are several 
complete stories, including one of Miss Margaret 
Deland’s charming Old Chester tales. Mr. Seton 
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Merriman’s serial, “ Roden’s Corner,” is continued. 
The Cornhill Magazine contains some more unpub- 
lished letters of Charles Lamb, in one of which 
his incomparable eulogy of Walton's “ Complete 
Angler "—“ where every thing is alive, the fishes 
are absolutely charactered, and birds and animals 
are as interesting as men and women.” Mr. Robert 
M. Sellard, writing of humours of the theatre, tells 
some good stories, of which the best come from 
Ireland. A lady discusses sixty phases of fashion, 
and an anonymous writer deals with the art of 
conversation. Lord Howe's victory over the French 
on the “Glorious First of June,” by which Britain 
scored her first success in the long revolutionary 
war, then just beginning. is described in “ Fights 
for the Flag.” Miss M. E. Coleridge contributes a 
complete story, and Mr. Stanley Weyman an instal- 
ment of his serial, ‘“‘ The Castle Inn.” 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


ALREADY brief biographical estimates of the most illustrious 
statesman of the century are beginning to appear, in swift 
response to a universal demand. Two of them lie before us in 
the shape of Mr. Williamson’s “Gladstone: The Man,” and 
Mr. Melrose’s “ Mr. Gladstone: A Popular Biography.” Mr. 
Williamson states that he has sought to describe Mr. Gladstone, 
not so much as a leader who guided the ship of State during 
four eventful premierships, but as a man whose personal 
character has won from first to last the esteem alike of political 
friend and foe. He writes with judgment and good taste, and 
contrives to give not merely a vivid, but a well-balanced picture 
of Mr. Gladstone’s extraordinary personality, and the imperial 
range of his energies and interests. Mr. Gladstone was the 
“busiest man in Europe,” yet his courtesy never failed, and 
many an obscure author was cheered by his prompt and 
generous recognition. “It was wonderful how be managed to 
turn from the consideration of a weighty and critical question 
of State to the perusal of the last popular novel. I remember 
seeing Louis Stevenson’s ‘ Treasure Island’ in Mr. Gladstone’s 
hand when he was on his way to Osborne to kiss hands as 
Prime Minister. This ability to change the current of his 
thoughts was undoubtedly of the utmost value.”” Once Professor 
Henry Drummond was driving from London to Lord Aberdeen’s 
house at Dollis Hill with Mr. Gladstone. The latter looked out of 
the window of the carriage all the way, but maintained an absolute 
and unusual silence. His companion, conjecturing that this 
was due to anxiety about public affairs, respectfully held his 
peace. Next day, however, Mr. Gladstone casually remarked that 
he had been engaged all through the long drive in calculating 
the number of vehicles of various sorts which had passed the 
carriage, and had arrived at a clear idea of the average per mile. 
There are many good stories in the book, some of which merit 
quotation. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright were on one occasion 
at a party where Cobden’s friend, M. Chevalier, the eminent 
French economist, was also present, and he naturally was 
greatly interested at the prospect of overhearing the conversa- 
tion of two such men. “ By one of the perversities of fate, 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright did nothing but converse on 
corns and chiropody. This was all the more mysterious to the 
distinguished Frenchman because he was under the impression 
that the diseussion was on corn and the Corn Laws.” With all 
his virtues, Mr. Gladstone had little sense of humour—indeed, 
in that direction lay one of his drawbacks. “ Another story, 
which is at all events bien fondu, is linked with a visit to 
Corton, the seat of Mr. J. J. Colman, M.P., head of the well- 
known mustard firm. It is said that Mr. Gladstone arrived 
rather late in the drawing-room one evening prior to dinner, and 
advancing into the room he rubbed his hands, and asked quite 
innocently, * Well, are we all mustered?’ It was hardly possible 
for some of those present to refrain from smiling at this in- 
voluntary pun.” The courage, the purity, the faith of the 
great statesman’s life leap artlessly to light in these pages. 
Now and then we come across a little personal touch 

impossible in a mere compilation; but of this one instance 
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“Mrs. Gladstone told the writer that her 


must suffice. 
husband was once standing near an open window, through 
which came the shrill tones of a news-boy, shouting, ‘ Death 


of Mr. Gladstone! Speshul!’ The right honourable gentle- 
man turned quietly to one of the company, who had heard 
it, and remarked ‘ Not just yet.’” He has gone now, however, 
in all the rounded beauty of his versatile, gracious, alert old age, 
bequeathing to the nation beyond all spoken words and deeds 
the imperishable legacy of a greatexample. The other estimate 
before us is a concise, closely knit, and luminous survey of the 
facts and forces, political, religious, literary, and personal, which 
shaped Mr. Gladstone's career to such memorable and far-reach- 
ing issues. Mr. Melrose has succeeded in making a summary of 
Mr. Gladstone’s life from first to last, and though we ean dis- 
cover in its pages nothing that is remarkable either in fact or 
opinion, it has such claims as belong to the capable handling of 
well-known facts. 

Carlyle did well to place “John Knox” side by side with 
Martin Luther in his portrait gallery of heroes. He did not less 
well to assert that what the reformer did for Scotland was 
neither more nor less than to quicken it into newness of life. 
Even Buckle, who most certainly was not inclined to exaggerate 
the personal claims of any man, admits in his “ History of Civili- 
sation ” that John Knox did more than anyone else to bring about 
the Reformation and all that so great a moral springtide meant. 
It was once said of Knox, by a man, and by a man who was al- 
together opposed to him on matters of faith, that he was at least 
fearless and incorruptible, and advocated with unflinching zeal 
what he believed to be the truth. It is useless to deny that 
Knox could be stern and relentless, and there were even times 
when he seemed harshly intolerant and greedy of power; 
but he loved God and humanity with an undivided heart, 
and he lifted Scotland from a mere land of faction and 
warring clans into the unity of a nation, and gave what it has 
never lost, the moral convictions which have made it strong. 
Mr. Charles Guthrie, Q.C., has just written a charming little 
book about John Knox, and what is probably the most ancient 
dwelling in Edinburgh—the house near the junction of the 
High Street and the Canongate, which tradition asserts was the 
reformer’s home, “The house is built of polished freestone. 
The original wood throughout it was oak. A few years ago, 
when it became necessary to remove some of the joists, the 
workmen found that, although the ends of the joists in the walls 
were rotten, the rest of the wood was as sound as when the oaks 
were felled four hundred years ago.”” We are glad to learn that 
it is proposed to replace the present incongruous modern slates 
with red tiles, a change which will greatly enhance the appeal to 
sentiment of the picturesque old gables and high-pitched roof. 
“On the first floor is the ‘ audience chamber,’ with a small room 
to the front and a large room to the back. These rooms are used 
as a museum for books and pictures relating to Knox and his 
times. Above, on the second floor, are the three rooms specially 
associated by tradition with Knox’s residence. The room to the 
back was his bed-room; the large panelled room to the south 
was his sitting- or dining-room ; and the little room in the wooden 
easing of the house was his study.” Mr. Guthrie not merely 
describes with scholarly enthusiasm the memorable historical 
associations of Knox’s house, but recounts the chief incidents in 
the reformer’s stormy life. In fact, the book is concerned with 
the illustrious occupant as well as with the memorable house 
itself. Its pages are packed with information about Knox and 
his contemporaries, and they also throw welcome light on the 
literatare which has gathered around both the man and the work 
which he achieved. There are many attractive pictures of places 
linked more or less closely with Knox’s personal or public 
career, and not a few artistic reproductions of portraits, docu- 
ments, and relies. The book is a veritable aid to the interpretation 
of one of the most remarkable lives in the entire range of Seottish 
history. ~ 

Dr. Gregory’s “Side-Lights on the Conflicts of Methodism, 
1827-1852,” is a work of reference of nearly six hundred pages, 
which throws considerable light on the course of one of the great 
ecclesiastical struggles of the present century. It is based to a 
large extent on careful notes taken by the late Rev. Joseph 
Fowler—father of Sir Henry Fowler, MP.—of important 
debates in the Wesleyan Conference. It deals with a period 
when Wesleyanism was face to face with serious aslaende and 
even disruption, and it describes the circumstances which de- 
prived that religious community at one swecp of no fewer than 
one hundred thousand of its adherents. Oddly enough, in the 
earlier years of the century the Wesleyan Conference, like other 
religious assemblies, met with closed doors, and, in consequence, 
no official report was kept even of critical debates. Happily, 
Mr. Fowler kept a journal, and Dr. Gregory has had the 
advantage of access to its minute and painstaking chronicle of 
the proceedings of the Conference. The result is an important 
book, which gives a hitherto neglected chapter of the ecclesias- 
tical history of England in the nineteenth century. Although 
there is much in these pages which appeals almost exclusively to 
the Wesleyan denomination, the book throws incidentally a good 
deal of light on the educational policy of Methodism far back in 
the Queen’s reign. 





“ Our Living Generals” is a title which explains itself. Mr. 
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Temple gives us pen-and-ink portraits of the Commander-in- 
Chief, the Sirdar, Lord Roberts, Sir Donald Stewart, Sir Evelyn 
Wood, Sir Redvers Buller, Sir Henry Brackenbury, Sir W. F. 
Butler, and other distinguished living soldiers. He states 
clearly how they have one and all won their spurs, and he also 
deseribes their special services and their personal characteristics. 
The volume appeals, of course, to a popular andience, and the 
aneedotes which it contains heighten its chances of approval by 
uncritical but enthusiastic civilians. 

“The Age of Richelieu ” consists of selected passages from 
French contemporaries and historians descriptive of the great 
Cardinal who did so much to bring about absolute monarchy in 
France. The headmaster of King Edward’s Grammar School, 
Birmingham, who has compiled this excellent advanced school- 
book, puts stress on the fact that Richelieu’s policy laid the 
foundations of that system of centralised government which 
grew to a complete and imposing institution under Louis XIV. 
He adds exercises and notes, and has brought together an 
admirable sheaf of extracts which throw light on Richelien 
as man and minister, as well as illustrate the scope aud 
limitations of his services to France. 
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A New and Original LIFE of Mr. GLADSTONE, 
containing a comprehensive account of his 
public and private career and_ personal 
character, with numerous authentic illustra 
tions expressly prepared for the work. 


MESSRS. CASSELL & COMPANY 


WILL 


On WEDNESDAY, June 8, 
The FIRST PART, 
Price SIXPENCE, of 


THe LIFE oF 


WILLIAM EWART 
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EDITED BY 


Sir WEMYSS REID. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


PUBLISH 


To be completed in 12 Monthly Parts. 
*.* Each Part will consist of 64 pages, 


Parr II. will be issued on JUNE 27, and Monthly 


thereafter 


This Life of the great Liberal Statesman is an entirely 
New and Original Work, and has been for some time past 
in preparation. It is edited by Sir Wemyss Reid, Author 
of the “ Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Forster,” and among 
those who have contributed to it may be mentioned, Mr. 


F. W. Hirst, B.A., the Rev. Canon MacColl, Mr. 


Arthur J. Butler, Mr. Alfred F. Robbins, Mr. 
G. W. E. Russell, and other writers having special 


knowledge of the subject. 

It is not a mere compilation founded upon previous 
works dealing with Mr. Gladstone’s career, but is based 
upon the personal knowledge of the Editor and the other 
contributors, and will contain many letters and docu- 
ments never hitherto published. Incidentally it wil 
throw new light upon some important episodes in recent 
political history. 


With Part I. will be given as a Frontispiece a Rem. 
brandt Photogravure of the magnificent portrait of 
Mr. Gladstone by Sir John Millais, now in the posses 
sion of Christ Church, Oxford. The opening Chapter of 
the book consists of an “ Appreciation ” of Mr. Gladstone 
from the pen of the Editor, which contains much fresh 
information regarding his most striking personal 
characteristics. 

*.* Orders fir Part I, now received ly all Booksellers and at the 
Railway Bookstalls. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris, New 
York & Melbourne. 
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Theatre. 
T,¥CEUM—THE LYONS MAIL. 


NIGHTS OF JUNE 4, 6, 7, and 10 at 8. MATINEE 
JUNE 8 at 2. 
HENRY IRVING. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE—MATINEE, JUNE 4 at °, and 

NIGHTS of JUNE 9 and 11. 

HENRY IRVING | MISS ELLEN TERRY. 

THE MEDICINE MAN—NIGHTS of JUNE 8 and 16. 
WATERLOO and THE BELLS—MATINEE, JUNE ll, and 

EVENING, JUNE I18. 
LOUIS XI.—NIGHTS of JUNE 13, 14, and 17. MATINEE, JUNE 18. 

Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5, and 7.30 to 10. Seats also 
booked by letter or telegram.—LYCEUM. 





Educational. 
P[IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 


8ST, LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 








PRINCIPAL . iain wns he ‘a J. C. DUFF. 
CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Public Examination Results, December, 1893, to April, 1898 :— 

210 SUCCESSES, 27 IN HONOURS, 12 MARKS OF DISTINCTION, 
Inclading— 

Marlborough Scholarship, December, 1896. 
Royal Naval Engineer Studentship (Open Competition), April, 1897. 
Previous Examination, Cambridge University, October, 1896, and June, 
1897. 
Royal Naval Cadetship (6th out of 55), April, 1898, 
Law Preliminary Examination, April, 1898. 
Preparatory Department ror Boys rrom 6 To 10, 


For Illustrated Prospectus, &c., apply to the Principal. 


MU HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 


Founpep 1807. Incrusrve Frees. 
Heap Master: J. D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.D. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, or to the Boarding-house 
Master (E. W. Hattrrax, M.A.). 


LKLEY SCHOOL. (Founded 1607. Re-con- 


stituted and Rebuilt 1893.)—A High-class Public School. Most 
Spacious and Complete Premises, finely situated on Edge of Moors, 
Bracing climate. Gymnasium, Laboratories, Workshop, Sanatorium, 
large Playing Fields. Fees, £55 to £65 per annum inclusive. Boarders 
received by the Head Master in the School House and in the Hostel 
under the Second Master. Prospectus, etc., on application to the 
Head Master, F. SWANN, Esa., B.Sc., B.A. 


LAUSANNE. -Eduecational Home for Elder 


Girls. Special Studies—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 
Painting. 
Miss WILLS, formerly HEAD MISTRESS of the Norwich High 


School, and Madame DE WORMS, Maison Fleurie, Avenue Closelet., 


PASTB )U RNE.—Lady Cunliffe has personal 

knowledge of the happy life and healthful Educational Care 
given to the Girls in a very PRIVATE SCHOOL, delightfully 
domiciled. Its Principal has also the warm recommendation of Lady 
Elphinstone, Lady Stirling, and other mothers,— Address, H. M. 
Avonmore, Meads, Eastbourne, 


WeestM INSTER SCHOOL.—An EX- 

AMINATION will be HELD on JULY 5th, 6th, 7th, to 
fill up not less than EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBI- 
TIONS.—For particulars, apply by letter to Tae Heap master, 19, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


ry TY ‘ 1 TL ‘ NJ 
N ALVERN COLLEGE,—SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, July 13th, Mth and 15th. One of £87 (£98 
for first year), one of £56, five of £50, eight of £30 per annum 
Council Nominations of £15 per annum may be awarded to boys who 
do well but fail to obtain scholarships. For particulars apply to the 
Head Master or Secretary. 





ya E REV. T. H. DARLOW wishes to 
RECOMMEND a PRIVATE BOARDING-HOUSE in SOUTH 
HAMPSTEAD, suitable for students or business men. Convenient for City 


or West End.—Address ; 40, Alexandra Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 
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EDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE. Per dozen, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Bots. Half Bots. 
Wine. The quality of this wine will be found 


equal to wine usually sold at much higher prices _148, 8s, 
T. ESTEPHE. 3 
SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. 17s. 9s, 6d. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to any Railway 
Station, including Cases and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain 
to equal them in value. 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, Wine Merchants, 
LIVERPOOL : 37, Norra Joumn SrReer. 


Mancuester : 26, Marxet STRezt 
— MADE BY HE 
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MANCHESTER, 
qo" HIGH-CLASS DRAPERS, TOWEL. 


Anp SoLp BY ALL 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Seuthampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.c,. 
Invested Funds i ie on “ £8,000,000. 
Number of Accounts, 79,497. 
TWO AND A HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
repayable on demand. ' 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold for customers. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
Small deposits received, and Interest allowed monthly on each completed £1. 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, post free. 
Telephone No. 5, Holborn. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telegraphic Address ;: ‘*‘ Birkseck, Lonpon.” 


TRANSLATIONS AND TYPEWRITING WORK 


Of every description done with accuracy and dispatch 
by a large and competent staff. 


Authors’ MSS., Scientific, Technical and Legal Copying, Indexing, 
Tracing, and Addressing. Mimeograph Copying, etc. 
Special facilities for Translating of Foreign Works, Medical Treatises, 
or Extracts therefrom, and the Reporting of Medical Lectures. 


Address—The Misses E. & J. PUTZ, 
406, Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 
GERMAN, PRESCH, SPANISH, PORTUGUESE, ITALIAN, AND DUTCH TRANSLATIONS, 
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